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ABSTRACT | 


Developing countries have become increasingly aware 
of the potential of their human resources and of the necess- 
ity of orienting development programs towards the training 
and involvement of people living in the rural areas. This 
has become an important priority because of the size of the 
rural population in developing countries and the realization 
of the importance of agriculture in overall economic develop- 
ment. To accomplish this task non-formal educational pro- 
grams have been shown to be effective in improving the 
skills and capabilities of rural people involved in agricul- 
tural production. The formal educational systems have been 
ineffective in promoting rural development and have failed 
to alleviate the problems of migration and unemployment. 
Non-formal educational programs such as extension services 
working with organized groups of rural youth seem to have 
played a valuable role in introducing innovative agricultural 
ideas into rural areas. This activity has helped improve 
the productivity and viability of the agriculture sector and 
has strengthened the quality of rural life. 

The present study uses Iraq as an example of how a 
national rural youth training program could be established 
in a developing country. In describing the Iraq Rural Youth 


Program (Sadiq), the study utilizes data from an evaluative 
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Survey conducted among rural adults, youth and government 
OfrTcials.. sAnotner source of information was a Guidance 
Manual which contained a summary of successful methods and 
processes developed in the establishment of a national pro- 
gram. The author also had personal experience in Iraq in 
a non-formal educational project sponsored through the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. This 
involvement provided considerable insight into some of the 
critical factors in establishing such programs elsewhere. 

The material presented in the study suggests that a 
rural youth program such as Sadiq need be located within the 
framework of existing government services to rural people. 
Such a program should be intended to serve non-school youth 
although a considerable number of school youth may be 
involved in the formative stages. The program should strive 
to develop simple, economically feasible agricultural pro- 
jects as the focus of the educational program. Pilot or 
experimental groups should be started in various regions of 
a country to allow testing of the principles in various 
socio-economic situations. The extension and cooperative 
agents working with the rural youth program must be given 
practically oriented in-service training in project opera- 
tion, program planning and training of local leaders. 

The experiences in Iraq showed that if favourable 


government policies exist towards rural development, a rural 
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youth program which reflects the existing socio-economic 


conditions can play an important role in rural development. 
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CHAPTER I 


NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 


Views on Development 


The view taken towards development and the development 
process has changed significantly over the past twenty years. 
Traditional thinking assumed that develooment would occur 
through the diffusion of capital and technology from the 
developed to the less developed countries. It was also 
assumed that because a particular development mode! or pro- 
cess worked in one area of the world, it would automatically 
work in another. It has been recognized for some time that 
development programs will be more successful if careful 
attention is given to the human resource aspects of the 
development process. 

In many less developed countries today, there is a 
realization that any development which occurs must be gener- 
ated from the needs and aspirations of their people. The 
bulk of these people are the rural poor, and development 
must be centered around their needs. 

Most of the developing countries have to change their 

course. They will be forced to turn away from urbano- 

centric development, free themselves from the counter 


productive forces of foreign aid and, above all, 
exchange their faith in the gradual distribution of 
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UHestyuits sof eqrowthetored direct ‘attack ’on ‘the 

poverty of the poorest one-third to two-thirds of 

their population. | 

As the critical issues within the developing countries 
become evident, the urge to emulate the industrialized 
nations diminishes. The importance of beginning from where 
they are and the necessity of "phased growth"? are becoming 
Obvious in many developing countries. Developing countries 
are aware of the necessity of planning development potential 
not for its own sake but to lay the groundwork for future 
development.° Development, then, is being seen as a nmiechanisi 
which provides a more equitable share of resources and ser- 
vices to al! people of a country. By developing human 
resources, a country can make large contributions towards 
development in economic terms -- the converse situation has 
proven not to be enue It is necessary, therefore, that 
development become focused towards areas of increased parti- 
cipation rather than specifically towards increased growth. 

Development -- a synthesis of traditions and progress 


is a state of mind, a question of wanting to, knowing 
how to and being able to achieve not simply what is 





| fende Tibor, "The Development Crisis -- The Real 
Question," Co-operation Canada, January/February, i973, 
rahe | (She 
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J.K. Galbraith, Economic Development, (Harvard 
University Press, 1968), Chapter 4. | 


g Dudiey Seers, "The Me caning oF velopment," Agri- 
cultural Development Council Bull at w York, k, September, 
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possible for a few but desirable for everyone. | 
This awareness has arisen as a result of a rise in nationalism 
in developing countries following their independence from 
colonial rule and an attempt to provide a more equitable 
2S CEIDUCLONEOn wealth im their country. 

Studies in some industrialized countries have also 
identified the role of human resource development in their 
own development process. The industrialized countries 
attempted to calculate which of the three basic resources, 
land, labor or capital, were responsible for substantial 
production increases over the past thirty years. They dis- 
covered that the increases could not be attributed to these 
three resources alone. Research by Schultz and others has 
shown that a large proportion of productivity increases in 
the United States could be attributed to increases in the 


: The educational inputs into 


quality of "human capital”. 
the labor force have significantly increased its production 
capacity and ability to innovate. Developing countries, 
therefore, are justified in their concern for human resource 
development both in terms of its implications for equity as 


weli as its productivity potentials. 


Developing countries have begun to move towards poli- 


| Louis Sabourin, "What is the Role of the University 
in Development," Co-operation Canada, July/August, 1974, 
De l'Gs 


é T.W. Schultz, "Reflections on Investment in Man," 


Journal of Political Economy, LXX (1962), p. 372. 
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cies of "self-reliance" which attempt to involve people in 
the development of their own potential resources, for use in 
their existing situations, without excessive reliance on 


externally created institutions. | 


In line with this philo- 
sophy, the measurement of development has been shifting in 
some Countries trom a simple calculation of G.N.P. to’ con- 
siderations of the distribution of wealth and the quality of 
life of the majority of the people. | Thus there is a new 
awareness that development must be suited to the planned 
GDTectivesm0) each COUNUTY, anyetransters Of Institutions or 


tecnnology to developing countries must be of the type that 


will fit that country’s development plans. 


The Rural Sector in Development Planning 


Most developing countries have a predominantly rural 
agricultural economy with a surplus labor supply. The trans- 
fer of large scale capital intensive agricultural projects 
iV UOmchisi SeGtor would enol ebemconsis tent swi thea ipanticipa- 
tory development approach. This rural sector in most develop- 
‘ing economies already plays a significant role in the 


country's economy. Several Dual Economy theorists (Boeke, 


J.K. Nyerere, “Education for Self-Reliance," Freedom 
and Socialism (London: Oxford University Press, 1968), 
ane oeoees 
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Ranis, Fei and Jorgenson) have stressed the importance of 
agriculture in economic development. | The agriculture 
sector provides a source of labor and food for the industrial 
sector as well as a market for consumer durables and manu- 
factured inputs from the industrial sector. The export of 
agricultural produce provides a source of foreign exchange 
which can be used to purchase agricultural and industrial 
inputs. To achieve balanced social and economic growth, a 
country must concentrate its development in the rural as well 
as the urban sector. 

The rural sector of most developing countries is com- 
posed of predominantly small scale farmers and tenant farmers 
living in smaii agricultural villages. These people derive 
their living from the land and traditionally have been fairly 
seif-sufficient. These rural farmers (peasants) have links 
with the larger towns of the area where they market their 
products and obtain meagre services. There has always been 
a void between the rural peasant and the town. The town 
(city) has been in the mainstream of the metropolis-satellite 


2 


system of resource development. The peasant has often been 


‘only a giver in this system and has received little input 


] : : 
Y. Hyami and V. Ruttan, Agricultural Development: 
An International Perspective (Baltimore, Maryland: John 
HODK in Sibi eS Sin 9)/ib) ep Dliz—2 4s 


* Gunder A, Frank, Latin America: Underdevelopment or 
Revolution (New York: Monthly Review Press, 1969), pp. 3-5. 
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back from the overall system. Andre G. Frank describes 
this inequitable relationship in Latin America as foliows: 

The National Indian Institute of Mexico goes on to 

point out that between the Mestizos who live in the 

nuclear city of the region and the Indians who live 

in the peasant hinterland, there is in reality a 

closer economic and social interdependence than 

it Oita tater stec lancer aphedemunmetiatvetne: Provincial 

metropolises 'by being centers of intercourse, are 

asomcentersmofe ex pio ltati Onna. 

This situation has created an aloofness and isolation from 

the mainstream of development for the rural peasant. It is 
in this sector, therefore, that development programs geared 
towards participation and integrative resource utilization 

could be the most effective. There must be a move towards 

assisting the peasant to increase his production and allow- 
ing him to share more readily in the modern inputs flowing 

Into cneecountry. 

A major problem in the rural sector is not that peasant 
farmers are unable to make economically sound production 
decisions, but that their decisions reflect the existing 
"state of the arts" with regards to productive inputs and 
information.© Coch secedard . GUY sHUn Gere Doan iSO cancun L. 

There is at least one part of education which the 

peasant farmer has already, despite illiteracy.... 

Within the means at his dispcsal, he has the skill 


cf managing his land and-crops, handed down with 
small amendments from father to son through many 


WORE Tate ph 6. 


é ol Och LZn bans nOLnindwlraddtaOnd le agin cu i cure 
(New Haven, Co.: Yale University Press, 1964). 
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generations. As with many traditional skills, it 
will take an agricultural economist quite some 
research to put on paper all the possible choices 

and constraints of his farm management and to plot 
aneOpLimumet rom chem; Only to tind out that 3t 1s 
often the same course which the farmer has chosen.|! 
This statement is supported by David Hopper's experi- 


ments conducted in Utter Pradesh, India.” 


This information 
points out the necessity of providing a combination of techno- 
logy, education and infrastructure to the rural sector, in 

an integrated form for development to occur. 

The size, diversity, uncertainty and traditional social 
structure of the rural sector make it a difficult area in 
which to aece change. The rural sector not only yields a 
product for consumption and the market, it is also a way of 
life. Any development which occurs in the rural area must 
involve not only improved production methods, but also re- 
inforcement of the rural way of life. The oft prescribed 
Numickle downeenwect. Oruespread. effect which is said to 
occur as a result of industrial development does not generally 
occur because of the previously mentioned isolation and 
aloofness between the town and peasant economies. This 


situation is also aggravated by an inequitable distribution 


of resources between the industrial and agricultural sectors. 


l Guy Hunter, Modernizing Peasant Societies (London: 
OMfOrdeUnIVersityer ress elo OUs apmeZ 4 3k 


2 David W. Hopper, “Allocation Efficiency in Tradi- 
tional Indian Agriculture," Journal of Farm Economies, 
Volta wm( August, h965)% 
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The "spread" will occur only where resource and market condi- 
tions are favourable, but it cannot in fact create its own 
favourable environment. | Development, therefore, must start 
from the rural sector if it is going to be truly participa- 
tory as this is where the masses of people are. There must 
be a balance between agricultural and industrial development 
based on their relative contributions towards equity, social 
justice and economic growth. 

Because of the complexity of the problems faced by the 
peasant, a successful form of rural development would consist 
of an integrated approach to provide support for the economic, 
social and personal development of the rural producer and 
his family. Peasants require information on modern produc- 
tion alternatives and must have ready access to the physical 
and financial inputs required in their operations as well as 
to training in the application of these methods to their 
particular farming practices. 

In most developing countries improved technical innova- 
tions are generated through government research institutions. 
In these institutions existing research is adapted for local 
conditions if it was developed in a foreign situation or is 
actually cormeneedk A research and development program 
allows innovations to be raet ned and tested in the format 
in which they will eventually be used. A vital link in the 

1 | 


Gunnar Myrdal, Asian Drama: Volume II (New York: 
Pantheon, 1968), p. 1186. 
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research and development process is the transfer of the 
information from the research institutions to the agricul- 
tural producer. In many countries, both industrialized and 
developing, this becomes the role of a government organized 


Agricultural Extension Service. 


Education in the Rural sector 


The Agricultural Extension Service in most countries 
consists of agricultural field workers who provide a link 
between government services and the peasants. Extension 
services were formerly established on the assumption jee Wer 
farmers could be shown the benefits of improved agricultural 
methods and be given training in how to obtain and imple- 
ment these improved methods in their operation, agricultural 
production would increase. In the early stages of extension 
programs, results were not always as effective as expected. 
This lack of effectiveness can now be identified as having 
occurred for the following reasons: 

(a) It was discovered that the extension services had 

trouble in affecting change without the support of a 

rural infrastructure (credit facilities, markets, ser- 

vice center and road systems). 

(b) Early extension programs were not conscious of 

the existing rural social structure and concentrated 

on the adult male and neglected the women and youth. 


This is not to say that some programs directed toward 
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adult males were not successful. Many, in fact, were, 

but they ignored the potential contributions which 

could have been made by other members of the farm 

family. 

(c) The use of poorly tested, imported, advice has 

caused problems at the fieid level. There is often 

a serious gap between research and extension. 

Realization of the above elements led to the move 
towards a more integrated system of working with the whote 
farm family. It is realized now that traditional extension 
services would have been stronger if they had included youth 
and women in their activities. Consequently, it is now 
generally accepted that women and youth play a vital role in 
rura | development. | 

PiiGastuuctive mised lSOmaslimmting factor. For example 
Tem iSmO Peli CelemUSetOstrainverdrmens in fertilizer Uses) t 
they cannot finance and purchase it with only a reasonable 
amount of effort. All Agricultural Extension Services were 
thus required to view their role in a broader, more inte- 
grated perspective. 

In an attempt to broaden their scope, many extension 
services began to include youth in their educational programs. 
The youth of anyecountry aresenthustastic, idealistic and in 


search of truth and have vast development potential if they 





Wajihuddin Ahmed, "The Husband is the Employer", 
CERES MaNarctyApiiis. WO75sebreco. 
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are meaningfully involved in the process of development. In 

a rural peasant family, decisions are often a result of influ- 
ences from all members of the family. Although often the 
father is the symbolic "head" of the family, many of his deci- 
sions are made with the assistance of other members of the 
family, especially the wife and, in some cases, the children. 
There can be benefits, therefore, in planning educational 


experiences which will reach all members of the farm family. 


Rural Youth 


Governments often see youth as an element to be stirred 
up to achieve drastic reform or a force to be subdued to 
maintain the status quo. Gcecvernments generally see youth 
education in two ways; if youth can be educated and motivated 
in functions which improve the society, the government has 
a strong usable force, but if youth are educated and do not 
have the opportunity to become meaningfully involved in 
improving their society, they could become a source of unrest. 

‘Human history becomes more and more a race between 

education and catastrophe' wrote H.G. Wells nearly 

Gliuy ycdseogOLin iis OULU Ine: Orel IS LOG) ween Gita 

political leaders and decision makers know that this 

catastrophe will occur if they deny to their people 
their pressure for education. Yet they know also 

that in meeting these demands, they are compounding 

problems for themselves if the type of education pro- 


vided results in the creation of expectations without 
providing the corresponding fulfillment. | 


l Albert T: Porter, “Future Prospects of Education in 


Africa," Prospects: Quarterly Review of Education, Vol. II, 
Non e2"(Summerselo72) te pee 169% : 
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In simple terms, there is an urgent need for youth 
education to be restructured. This must be done within 
thesexastwngesituation or 8a colintry, 71ts people and its 
chosen path of development as the guiding force. Education 
must provide youth with equal access to relevant skills for 
US wuLhinatherresociety. ye This conceptets true nottontly for 
rural people, but also for the upper classes who live in 
urban areas. 

Even the elite who have ready access to education are 

inhibited from full participation as long as the 

education they receive is removed from the realities 

OMeineesiuldG1ons., 

Youth, therefore, must be considered a viable force in deve- 
loping countries and the educational process used is vital 
in promoting participation of youth in the development process. 

A conference dealing with the role of youth in national 
development planning was held in Bankok in 1966. It was here 
that the situation facing youth in Asia was accurately sum- 
marized. In the region encompassed by the Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East, it was calculated that 50 percent 
of the population was under the age of 21 years. From two 
fundamental points of view this situation is of unparalleled 
Significance for economic and social development in Asian 
countries. 


On the one hand, the younger generation -- particularly 
in the capacity to absorb knowledge, to innovate and 


| United Nations Center for Economic and Social Informa- 
tion, Youth in the Second Development Decade (New York: 


United Nations, 1972), p. 18. 
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to generate needed social and institutional changes -- 

represents the spearhead of human resources for future 

development. On the other hand, the problems and 

needs of children and youth, in terms of welfare and 

preparation for life, impose heavy demands upon the 

resources of countries in the region; it was recog- 
nized that these demands are indeed inescapable if 

the crucial development possibilities if Asian young 

people are to be fully realized in the coming years. 
The fact that population growth is proceeding at such a rapid 
pace tends to reduce the impact of any economic growth which 
occurs in the area. The population increases tend to consume 
a large part of the incremental growth, leaving little for 
reinvestment. This has definite implications for young 
people in the region. 

These countries are facing a critical situation with 
regards to their youth as present economic conditions are 
forcing them to concentrate on short term "maintenance" 
priorities and thereby to neglect the importance of long term 
ediled ELONdueD nM Obit hese eltsismthismiatter fact which arrects 
youth programs in many countries and serves only to postpone 
a crisis situation. Since the majority of youth in develop- 
ing countries live in the rural sector, any attempt to improve 


the future educational awareness of the population must 


involve a rural-oriented program. 


United Nations Children's Fund, Children and Youth 
in Nat ona | eee and pevel opm in Asia (Banko 
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Education for Rural Youth 


The Agricultural Extension Services of many developing 
countries have become involved with providing rural youth 
with educational experiences which are relevant to their 
existing life-style and which allow them more opportunity 
for participation. They are moving away from their pre- 
occupation with adult males. Adult males in some rural sec- 
tor were found to be rather rigid and traditional in their 
willingness to accept change. This can be explained in part 
by the high threshold of risk which already exists in agricul- 
ture. There is a “natural reluctance to change their methods, 
which have by trial and error been developed to reduce risk, 
and thus increase the risk involved in their production pro- 
cess. New methods must be proven to be a definite overall] 
improvement over traditional methods and to have low risk. 
The consequences of failure in this sector are very signifi- 
Caiices 

Youth can have a role in this educational process 
DecalsemOtetnelmelower CONncerM fOr misk and stnel desire sto 
learn. They are less restrained in their acceptance of new 
ideas. Agricultural Extension Services have become increas- 
ingly aware of this situation and have involved rural young 
people in practical agricultural projects on their own farms. 
This provides a practical demonstration of a new technique 
within the immediate environment of the farm family. When 


fathers and mothers observe their children becoming involved 
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in a successful project on their own farm, they are often 
inclined to adopt part or all of the project themselves. 

By working with rural youth in this manner, Agricul- 
tural Extension Services can accomplish two vital functions; 
namely, introducing innovative agricultural methods into the 
rural sector, and providing, through agricultural activities, 
a valuable training to rural youth. This training will allow 
the youth to carry on a more rewarding life-style in the 
rural area and thus allow them to participate more effective- 
ly in the development process. Two important aspects of 
Chiseexvens#on service Vouth training ts that 1t "1S Of “a 
practical, project-oriented type and it occurs in an out- 
of-school context. 

Rural people must begin to realize the alternatives 
and potentials which exist in the rural sector and thus stem 
the rate of rural-to-urban migration. Training must 
strengthen rural-oriented skills, not only in agriculture 
but also in small rural industry and community leadership. 
The whole educational process must be geared toward 
strengthening the rural sector. The concepts are not dis- 


similar to the concerns of organizers of 4-H and other rural 
youth programs in North America. 

The formal education system in most developing count- 
ries does not presently have the capacity or curriculum to 
provide a rural-oriented education to all their people. The 


formal system is often geared towards providing schooling 


which is urban oriented and which is based on qualifying 
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students for.a higher level of schooling. This process is 

not very relevant to a rural young person who drops out of the 
system, nor does it provide much faith to go on to another form 
of education. In many developing countries rural youth do 

not have the opportunity to attend a school of any type. 

Many countries are now realizing the need for an alternative 


system of education. 


Non-Formal Education 


Non-formal education is a term used to describe a form 
of organized learning outside the formal schooling systen. 


As described by Coombs, non-formal education is: 


...-an organized educational activity outside the 


established formal system -- whether operating 
separately or as an important feature of some broader 
activity -- that is intended to serve identifiable 


learning clientele and learning objectives. | 

The out-of-school project-oriented activities of 
extension-type rural youth programs definitely fall into the 
category of non-formal education. Agricultural Extension 
Services operate at a field level which implies that problems 
are easily identifiable and programs can be directed towards 
those who are directly involved. Some of the major problems 
of the rural sector are rural-urban migration and lack of 


PrOoguUcTIV ity in agriculture, 


Philip H. Coombs, New Paths to Learning for Rural 
Children and Youth (New York: International Council for 
Educationsveveropment, 1973)y p. 11. 
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There is a tendency for rural youth to migrate to 
urban centers because of the present educational orientation 
and resource endowment of their countries. The provision of 
a program of practical learning-by-doing projects to increase 
agricultural skills serves to reinforce the agricultural and 
rural life-style. Youth, through their association with 
groups of other young people, would learn the important 
principles of leadership, cooperation and responsibliity. 
These abilities combined with their newly learned agricul- 
tural skiliss provides a pool of talented people to 
strengthen the rural sector. 

Rural youth have a great potential to enhance the 
development process in the rural sector. A non-formal 
approach to education can involve a larger portion of rural 
youth in an educational process geared specifically to their 
needs. It also offers other advantages in developing count- 
ries. A non-formal education system requires a much lower 
Capital expenditure and is especially suited to meet the 
problems of rural areas. Governments with limited education 
budgets and a large rural sector can readily gain positive 
results through the use of a non-formal education system. 

In non-formal programs, existing institutions and resources 
arevutiulizedsat hus eredulcingeGos ts}. BaSyince vagmicul turegis: an 
important element of rural life, it provides a focal point 
around which the learning process can be structured and thus 
remain relevant to the people involved. This approach will 


prove a valuable asset to rural development programs by pro- 
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viding a corps of rural oriented, trained people to partici- 
pate in and lead rural development projects. A relevant 
educationa!l system, then, is a requisite to promote rural 
development which is, in turn, a major impetus to overall 
economic development. 

Another factor related to the cost of education systems 
is the rate at which educated youth leave the rural sector. 
If the education youth receive is urban oriented and they 
migrate to the urban sector on graduation this represents 
an economic loss to the rural sector which have borne the 


Costmut tie syouchsS. Schooling. 


Rural Youth and Development Planning 


Economic development constitutes a major part of a 
developing country's goals. In order for economic develop- 
ment to be relevant to all members of a society, it must 
occur in all sectors and involve participation of the popula- 
tion in the use of resources. The agriculture sector is 
large in most developing countries and its potential and 
importance for overall development is significant. Agricul- 
tural modernization is necessary to increase agricultural 
production and this modernization can only occur through a 
combination of education and infrastructure development. 
Rural youth will become a vital element of rural education 
programs as they will utilize the skills they learn and 


through their learning process, their parents wiil aiso learn 
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the importance of modern methods of agriculture. The inputs 
into an improved rural youth education system should not be 
viewed as costs to a development plan; rather they should 

be seen as possible stimulus to future rural development and 


economic growth. 


Context of Thesis Topic 


Involvement of Author 

The author became personally interested in rural youth 
programs while working with the 4-H Program in Alberta, 
Canada for five years. After being involved in field level 
work, it was evident to the author that the 4-H Program was 
playing a definite and positive role in the rural development 
of Alberta. ;He found that a significant number of successful 
farmers and local leaders had been in 4-H when they were 
young. 

The 4-H Program began as an extension tool to intro- 
duce improved varieties of crops and livestock to the agri- 
CUNGUBAlySeGtOr. pelhe program asestil)tbased onesagricultunal, 
and homemaking projects but concentrates more on the personal 
development of young people. 

Another experience with rural youth was the assignment 
of the author to, lrag inethespositioniofyAssociatersExpert 
with the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations. In Iraq, the author was in charge of a project 


which involved the establishment of a national rural youth 
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program. ithe author was located in the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Agrarian Reform in Baghdad and worked at the policy 
making level with senior civil servants. As a result of 
extensive involvement in project design at the field level, 
the author prepared a comprehensive Guidance Manual for 
field workers and designed a survey to allow the government 
to evaluate their Rural Youth Program. The author, along 
with his counterpart, who was Chief of the Rural Youth Pro- 
gram for Iraq, was involved in policy formation for the 
national development of the program, and thus gained a major 
insight into the processes required for the design of a 
national rural youth program. 

Iraq has a large rural sector that is developing 
steadily and is facing many of the educational problems of 
other developing Sountries. As in most developing countries, 
dalarde proportion,o1 the rural, papulation is under 25 years 
of age (63 percent in 1971}, | and they are an important ele- 
ment of social and economic change. 

In the short time (2% years) the author was in Iraq, 
some very positive results were occurring as a result of the 
rural youth program, as will be seen from the forthcoming 
material. The Rural Youth Program became accepted as an 
integral part of the Rural Development Program being carried 


on in that country and it became a valuable tool of the 





' United Nations, Demographic Yearbook (New York: 
Department of Economics and Social Affairs, 19 ele, more n44.0;. 
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Agricultural Extension Service. 


Purpose of the Thesis 


The broadypurpose of) this thesis: is to explore the 
role of rural youth in the development process, and to 
Suggest ways and means by which work with rural youth could 
be organized so that youth could effectively contribute to 
national development. In proposing strategies, the experi- 
ences of Iraq may provide a framework on which other count- 
ries may structure their rural youth programs. The thesis 
will present some methods and processes which were found to 
work successfully in Iraq in hopes that they will be of some 
use in the planning process of similar programs in other 


countries. 


Objectives of Thesis 


In defining the content of the thesis, the following 
objectives are of prime importance: 

1. To define the importance of rural youth work and 

to ante itsmconvri butaons tosan antegratedgrural 

development program. 

2. TO examine the role and potential of non-formal 

education for rural youth in the development process. 

3. To describe the establishment process of the Rural 

Youth Program in Iraq with emphasis on organizational 


structure and training and to recommend the methods 
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and processes required to develop a rural youth pro- 
gram at the local level. 

4. To analyze the limitations and identify the major 
problems which are involved in establishing a rural 
youth program. 

5. To demonstrate how the principles derived from the 
development of a rural youth program in Iraq could be 
used in developing similar activities in other develop- 


ing countries. 


Thesis Methods 


In writing the thesis, the following sources of informa- 
tion and methods of analysis were used: 
1. An extensive review of available literature was 
conducted in the following areas: youth in developing 
countries, role of education in development, role of 
non-formal education in development, agricultural 
training models and current thought on international 
development. 
2. A special emphasis was placed on gathering informa- 
tion related to non-formal education and specifically 
to non-formal education for youth. The definition of 
non-formal education is in its early stages, so examples 
and models of existing prcegrams were not readily avail- 
able for analysis. 


3. In order to provide an example of a non-formal 
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education program for rural youth, the author des- 
cribes the newly developed Rural Youth Training Pro- 
gram in Iraq. The methods and processes used in 
establishing the Iraq program are described. In addi- 
tion to this, an extensive analysis of the program was 
conducted. The data for this analysis resulted from 
a survey which included interviews with members, 
parents and government officials who were involved 
with the Youth Program. and others who were not 
involved with the program. 
4. The survey consisted of two interview schedules 
administered to: 
(ay) a OU thMandmparentsm! neocmyuUral Villages. 
Groups interviewed: 
(i) Youth who were members of the rural youth 
program. 
(ii) Parents and adults who were involved in the 
rural youth program. 
(717) Youth who were not involved with the rural 
youth program. 
(iv) Parents and adults who were not involved 
With the rural youth program. 
(b) Seventy-two government officials of the district 
and regional level of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Agrarian Reform. 
Major groups of officials: 


(i) Extension Agents - district level. 
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(ltje Cooperative Agents - district level. 

(iii) Supervisors - regional and district level. 

(iv) Directors - regional level. 
The survey was carried out by a team of young agricul- 
tural extension agents who personally visited the clubs 
and government officials and completed an interview 
schedule of each meeting. The interview schedules were 
translated from Arabic to English and the results were 
tabulated and analyzed. From this analysis, signifi- 
cant relationships were identified and major implica- 
tions for future growth and structure of the program 
were illustrated. 
The survey was designed to sample attitudes and opinions 
towards the Rural Youth Program to determine which 
aspects could be strengthened and which were providing 
sound educational mene entrees As a result of the sur- 
vey, a case study was prepared which showed the role 
that the Rural Youth Program played in rural develop- 
ment in Iraq. This material provided the basis for the 
section of the thesis which develops some general guide- 
lines which may prove beneficial to educational planneers 
in other countries. 
5. In order to provide a general model of how the 
program developed in Iraq, a portion of a technical 
guidance manual prepared for extension agents was 
included in the thesis. The guidance manual was pre- 


pared by the author and represents the tested results 
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of many trial methods and experiments carried out in 
chemini cial plural youth centers. "since the final 
results represent considerable input from the youth 
and parents themselves, they will provide a fairly 
accurate example and model of what a functioning pro- 
gram looks like and how it is developed. 

6. The material mentioned above forms the core of the 
thesis. It has been combined with first hand administra- 
tive and field level information which the author 
collected during his 2% year working experience in 
frag. = Ihis¥combindadtionwof material should provide a 
clear understanding of the issues related to rural 


youth education. 


Plan of Work 


In order to meet tne objectives of the thesis and 
utilize the cited methodology, the following plan of work 
was drawn up. | 

1. In Chapter I, the problem is defined by examining 

the overall view of development and by specifically 

looking at rural development and how rural youth can 
be allowed to participate more effectively through 
involvement in relevant educational experiences. 

Zum uheaonaucey ll, soneror sthercri tical) issues facing 

rural youth such as education, employment and migra- 


tion-are discussed.  A-detailed analysis of -rural youth 
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training as a form of non-formal education is also 
congtetedaw his) chapter <alsovcontains..a description 
of non-formal education and a discussion of its role 
in the rural development process. 

Jee Ghapterelliacontains aidescription of .the Rural 
Youths? rogram inslraq.. This description includes the 
SOClasmandehistompicalesituation in Inaqvas.well as the 
eendarune and organization of the Rural Youth Program 
Within the government. There is also a complete des- 
cription of the objectives, philosophy and programs 
offered through the Rural Youth Program. 

4. Chapter IV contains some specific examples of 
methods and processes which were introduced and deve- 
[SpedwiMeciecanUndleyOUthRerogramminwwrad. There isa 
concise description of local level organization, pro- 
gram planning, teaching and demonstrating and project 
operation and finance. This chapter also contains some 
preliminary analysis of some of the critical factors 
of organization. 

Soe Chaplenuev 1S) anda lysi se or «tnelmajorenesuliuse Of 
the survey which was conducted among members, parents 
and government officials. The survey analysis points 
up some of the important relationships and limitations 
in the program and has implications for future design 
and structure. 

6. Chapter VI is a summary of the major concepts deve- 


loped throughout the thesis. This chapter draws to- 
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gether the major implications of the thesis and 
illustrates some of the significant lessons which 
arose from the Iraq experience. The chapter forms a 
set of guidelines for other countries to consider in 
the establishment of a similar form of agricultural 
tYarnming tore they rurallyouth. 

7. The main body of the thesis is supplemented by the 
addition of an appendix which contains the interview 
schedule used in the survey of youth, parents and 
government officials as well as the raw data collected 


in this survey. 


Srinttatilonsmotetnes lines is 


ineSthesis attempts, to illustrate the importance of 
providing rural young people with’ relevant educational 
experiences in order to promote dynamic rural development 
in the developing countries. The thesis singles out youth 
and does not deal with the role of adult women or men. 
Iraq's experience provides an example of how the program 
developed in a particular country. There could be problems 
if the principles developed in Iraq are applied directly 
to another country without careful reflection on the differ- 
ent settings. The thesis intends to set out guidelines for 
proceeding with development of a similar program; it does 
not provide a model which can be directly transferred between 


countries. 
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The survey conducted in the thesis gives some indica- 
tion of trends and attitudes, but it was too general to 
identify many casual relationships. To accomplish this, a 
more in-depth survey would be required. The survey was 
carried out by a group of young extension agents who, al- 
though trained in survey techniques, were not always able to 
gather the specific information required for the survey. The 
data were gathered in Arabic and translated to English this 
no doubt caused some bias to enter and allowed some loss of 
detail as well misunderstanding and different perceptions of 
meanings. 

Because of the author's personal involvement with the 
program in Iraq, there may be some bias in his interpretation 
of survey results and in his general attitude towards the 
Success of the program. While in Iraq the author was 
involved in the testing of alternatives for rural youth pro- 
gram design. This testing enabled the formulation of policy 
recommendations which led to development of a national 
policy for rural youth. The final policy recommendations 
were the result of a distillation of experiences to draw 
out the positive alternatives. These positive alternatives 
are also promoted throughout the thesis and the reader may 
PeteriemimprVessi One tial nee swerce nO lp rOoens in the program 
which is of course untrue. There were in fact many problems 
and the author will try to relate the major problem areas 
where they arise, but he realizes there is a bias towards 


presenting an optimistic view of the program. 
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CHAPTER 41d 


THE ROLE OF NON-FORMAL EDUCATION FOR YOUTH 
IN RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


It has been illustrated in the previous chapter that 
in order for a developing country to have a balanced and 
integrated rural development policy, the type of education 
and training young people receive is of vital importance. 
This chapter will attempt to define clearly the potential 
role of rural youth in the development process and to 
illustrate some of rhe CViticalesSsSueS=tacing LuGal .youtn 


at present, namely education, employment and migration. 


Historical Attitudes Toward Youth 


Youth have often been given a special status which 
sets them apart from society as a whole. They have often 
been utilized by society to perform functions for which 
society felt they were well suited. The Communist State in 
the People's Republic of China was greatly assisted in its 
formation by spirited youth organizations. The politiciza- 
tion of the masses in the "New China" was carried out by 
nighly committed groups of young people. The Zionist move- 
ment to form the new State of Israel was facilitated by the 


youthful zeal of young Jews all over the world. The desired 
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attitudes of hard work and a pioneering spirit were mani- 
fested in groups of youth on the harsh frontiers of Israel. 
At some time in their history most countries have relied 

on their strong, devoted and enthusiastic youth to staff 
their military forces and to wage war on command. 

There has been an increasing concern with youth over 
ENcetasteceneyedGeosas Chemcniidrenmofetiea post war baby boom 
began to "hit the streets". Adults seem to have difficulty 
communicating with these youth, claiming that a "generation 
gap" exists and that they are unable to penetrate the sub- 
culture of youth. There are, howeveyn ,some inconsistencies 
in this argument as there is strong evidence that the culture 
of youth was created by adults. An example of this can be 
seen in the consumer market where advertising, which is 
produced by adults, creates a fabricated illusion of what 
it takes to be young. 

To what degree is the so-called ‘culture of youth' 

the product of action and more or less clever mani- 

DUllat1 One Dye contro lilaing! groups *ofPadults, who often 

indulge young people according to the commercial 

rule that -- the customer is always right? This 

phenomenon at least should properly be described as 

‘culture for young people' since the youngsters role 

is mainly passive. 

There is some difficulty, then, in defining exactly what the 


Sita LlOnmorerO Leno YOU Limi SmOreSNOULd Dem sESOCTeCVYunass Val-y- 


ing attitudes toward youth which are present at various 


: Kazimierz Zygulski, "Sociological Approaches to the 
Culture of Youth," International Social Science Journal, 
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stages of their development. 

A recent Commonwealth Youth Seminar raised the subject 
of contradictions when the delegates talked of the double 
Standard applied to youth: "They are expected to act with 
adult responsibility and in other situations are treated as 
children,"| Another popular example is the practice in many 
countries of drafting young men into the armed forces at the 
age of 17-18 and not allowing them to vote until they are 
21. The same Youth Seminar spoke of the generation gap as 
a erapandl ee ae gap" created by the higher levels of education 
received by youth< as compared to what their parents experi- 
enced. It was pointed out that the solution to this problem 
lies primarily with adult education for parents, not with 
somerdrastic efange which must occur for youth. 

We must not only consider if we are going to prepare 
youth agate: FUCULEG) DUC=a1so how we are going to prepare 
them. The knowledge which will prepare them best is that 
which will allow them to participate more effectively in the 
world around them. In speaking of educational processes to 
achieve this end, Paulo Friere makes the following comments 
about a rural-oriented extension education which must prepare 


youth to meet the realities they will face in the future. 


Commonwealth Secretariat, Youth and Development in 
Cane (beanie Teo i wey) a ANE 


Ibid ttipee) 2% 
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Extension education should function not as a transfer 
process, but as a... transformation of the knowledge 
of the world into an instrument for adapting man to 
the world, ! 
Thus it is important to consider not only that youth should be 
educated but also how they should be educated and to what ends. 
In the preparation of youth to become active partici- 
pants in society, the family has always played a major role. 
In today's society, this socialization process is becoming 
less and less complete and the traditional sources such as 
the family must be supplemented to produce a prepared and 
aware individual. 
Traditionally, the family has been the major source of 
learning; however: 
As societies become modernized, the family is less able 
to function as an allocator and sociaiizer of these more 
complex and numerous roles and new institutions of 
socialization develop to replace traditional agencies.2 
These supplementary institutions, however, must provide 


experiences which assist in broadening the learning capabili- 


ties of young people. 


Critical Issues for Rural Youth 


Many of the complexities of our modern society relate to 


: Paulo Friere, vine" Nees eae Ee deve Weir Appraisal of 
Cac WO ods ee oes wav Olle N Vy Ser -O al ee Dae eine 
2 


T. Wallace and S.G. Weeks, “Youth in nee ae Inter- 
national Social Science Journal, Vol. XXIV, No. 2 (1972), 
Dies 1050, 
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youth in particular; it is imminently important that some of 
the issues and complexities facing youth are brought into 
FOCUS ee Youth ingpartacularvaressing!ed= out since in afew 
Special areas, they are seriously affected by policy decision 
of the society as a whole. Young people must be considered 
‘in policy decisions as any negative impact on the youth of 

a country will be evidenced for many years in the attitudes 
andeorientationssofethis*grouplas theyebecomeradults. 

As the youth of developing countries emerged inte the 
1960's and the 1970's, they were preceded by an unprecedented 
period of economic development in the industrialized world. 
In general, this rush of development has been rather inequit- 
ably distributed, which has given rise to a revised social 
and economic order within developing countries and in their 
relations to the industrialized countries. As many develop- 
ing countries chose to emulate the industrialized countries, 
they put primary emphasis on promoting the industrial sectors 
of their economy, much to the disadvantage of the rural sec- 
tor. What developments did occur in the rural sector were 
often centered around cash crop or plantation agriculture. 
The recently introduced high yielding varieties of wheat and 
rice were a Significant contribution to agricultural pro- 
duction, but a weak rural infrastructure to distribute agri- 


cultural inputs and market services has limited their effec- 
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tive use to larger scale farmers. | 


These are but some of the factors which have contri- 
buted to the large disparity between the urban industrial 
anGarurabeagricuitunalesectons. Oneimanitestation of this 
disparity is an increased rate of migration out of the rural 
seclorabyerdral@youngrpeople: **Thisyvmigration isecaused by 
a lack of employment in the rural sector and also by the 
educational orientation which youth are receiving through 


the present school system. 


Migration 


The lack of success of rural development in the past 
has allowed rural life conditions to deteriorate compared to 
urban life and has caused rural-urban migration to increase 
rapidly. Being high mobile, young people in these areas are 
often the first to leave, leaving a dearth of future exper- 
Ecce imetheununalosecton. eln the: short run, an increase in 
rural development activities will increase discontent and 
promote migration in the following ways: 

(a) Improved distribution of present educational 

facilities creates an awareness of an individual's 

situation. 


(b) Expanded communication facilities (radio, tele- 


: Guy Hunter, "Agricultural Administration and Institu- 


tions," Food Research Institute Studies in Agricultural 
Economics, Trade and Development, Vol. XII, No. 3 (1973), 
mero 4s 
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Vision, movies) brings the outside world into the 

village home. 

(c) Improved health allows for an increase in the 

PacemotmpOputacilOne gTOWLN. =i niseresults ian financial 

stress on individual families and causes crowding and 

a decrease in the availability of farm land. 

These factors, when combined with the failure of deve- 
lopment plans to advance to the stage of creating sufficient 
job opportunities for young people in the rural areas, tend 
to speed the rate of migration of young people. Development, 
therefore, must be planned over a long term and applied 
SUuuUauly =bOme ll sSOC1al «and 6€COnomlc sectors Of a COUNTY. 

A study of youth migration in Thailand looked at the 
effects of rural-urban migration and found that it was hav- 
INgeaeserious aimpact on™ traditional attitudes. In this 
regard, the study made the following comments. 

This migration can lead to an inversion of social 

norms; a person with conventional attitudes who loves 

the rural area and who earns an honest living in the 
rural area will be regarded as poor and worthless to 
society. A person who migrates to town, lives on 
crime, will be able to live a glamorous life and have 

Net-g Heep @S<tg Gre abt See|- Saad SE ev situation for any 

society and must be reversed. 

It is obvious from this report that young people require 


viable alternatives in the rural area to strengthen the qua- 


lity of rural Tife. 


1 Wibonah Sasidhorn, "Youth Problems in Thailand," 
VOUtheandesocreyye VOl.. Jae NOse4 (June, STAG) ie 
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Due to the existing industrial capacity of the 
" industrialized countries, they will be able to satisfy world 
needs for manufactured goods for some years to come. Urban 
centers in developing countries cannot continue to provide 
employment for the large numbers of rural migrants. The 
combination of these factors leads to the conclusion that 
developing countries with large rural sectors will continue 
to have a large rural population for a long time. | 
In many developing countries, there is a negative 
expectation by youth and adults about their future if they 
remain in their rural milieu and occupation. This often 
determines the decision to migrate. When youth are at the 
adolescent stage, which is often an unsettled period, the 
prospect of an inadequate future or no future at all is a 
strong force wnich promotes migration. It is these expecta- 
tions of young people which must be managed or manipulated 
by governments if they are to deal effectively with the 


migration problem. 


Link between Migration and Education 


There is a definite link between education and migra- 
tion -- education promotes long term rural-urban migration. 
A study by Caldwell in Ghana showed that sixty-five percent 


of male respondents with no education had no intention of 


} Julius Nyerere, "Education for Self-Reliance," in his 
book Freedom and Socialism (Oxford University Press, 1968), 
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migrating; in contrast, only thirty-eight percent of those 
with extended primary and middie schooling had no intention 
omen migrating.) This data gives as an example of how a 
European type education has reinforced migration. A vital 
question emerging from this observation is how can education 
be used as a policy measure to manage the rate, type and 
destination of migration?< 

Education can act to reinforce or counter life cycle 
factors. Traditionally, youth who have completed their 
schooling neither expect to, nor is expected to, undertake 
the tasks involved in subsistence farming. Nyerere, the 
current President of Tanzania, has written that "even parents 
and relatives accept that a graduate should not labour."? 
The only alternative to this situation is migration tq a 
different life-style. In many areas, migration is viewed 


as a way for youth to prove their manhood and gain prestige. 


Adolescent youth in West Africa were shown to have a strong 


: J.C. Caldwell, African Rural Urban Migration (New 
York: Golumbia University Press, 1969), p..62. 


2 MEPs ehpedaile., etrrect so, bducation-on Migraci10n, 
(Paper prepared for the Education and Mobility Seminar 
sponsored by the Canadian Council and UNESCO of Stanley 
House, New Richmond, Quebec, July 8-12, 1974), p. 7. 


ar Te Nyerere, Ujama -- Essays on Socialism (Oxford 
Un VeERSaibVmerGess i906) sabe Ox 


4 J. Guler, "On the Theory of Rural-Urban Migration," 
in Migration, edited by J.A. Jackson (Cambridge University 
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resistance to parental discipline and lack of economic 
power; | this situation can be alleviated to some extent by 
education which will develop independence and earning power. 
However, if the education is traditional urban oriented 
schooling, it will also promote migration. A new form of 
education is required which reinforces the potential of the 
individual and the rural sector and gives youth the resources 
to make a fair choice between the rural and urban sectors. 
Migration is the end result of youth not being able to 
achieve a satisfactory life-style in the rural area and striv- 
ing for a life which is perceived to be better in the urban 
sector. The involvement of youth in viable agricultural pro- 
jects and rural industries can help to create positive atti- 
tudes and hopefullness in the rural sector to stem the rush 


toethesecityelighnts 


Employment 


The stability created within a country with a high 
rate of employment has been shown to be substantial. Un- 
employment, on the other hand, has severe economic and 
psychological effects on individuais and the country as a 
whole. In the western developed countries there has been a 


concurrent rise in productivity and unemployment (or mechani- 


1 


MeaBantonvwenesteniricatmuityc:s Apo tudyaoreinival Lite 
in Freetown (Oxford University Press, 1957), p. 48. 
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zation) .| The problem in developing countries is caused by 
a combination of a growing population and a tendency to use 
capital intensive production methods in an effort to raise 

hati Onaleproductivaty. "“Thissraises the question as to how 
far the generation of employment can be considered a matter 
of economics and how far it is a social responsibility."< 
Since young people represent the largest addition to the 
labor market each year, special consideration should be 

Civetmcomuicir CppOrcunilthessande training. 

Governments of developing countries faced with rising 
population and unemployment have some important policy 
decisions to make. If a country is to have national develop- 
ment plans based on participation and growth, there could be 
some optimum level of mechanization to work towards, when 
the rate of population growth is considered. It would be 
easier to grow slowly to an optimum level of mechanization, 
LidnatOs cul bacCK=LO increase participation in the Tuture. 

The employment problem could be resolved if the primary 

emphasis of developing countries was participation of their 
population rather than growth in absolute terms. The ques- 
tion of employment can be closely tied to that of education; 


if young people were given a broad and adaptable educational 


| Commonwealth Secretariat, Youth and Development in 
Malta, Report of the Commonwealth Youth Seminar (London: 
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experience, they would have more opportunities open to them 
when they finished their education. 

North American culture places a high status by "having 
Ge ODLemande tends srommeasure Success oon this criteria. These 
values have been transmitted to many developing countries 
Onde Withee chesruSia tO Industrial lzation., Graduating into 
adulthood is symbolized by having a job, but society also 
Says everything will be better if you get an education and 
often the formal schooling system alienates youth from 
possible jobs and creates elitist attitudes. Any dropouts 
from this elite schooling process are considered failures. 
If a more job-oriented education could be created and industry 
could be made more aware of its responsibility to apprentice- 
ship, there could be more on-the-job training for young 
people, which could provide the dignity of having a job and 


also create a position for lifelong learning. | 


Education 


"Education and more of it” has often been held out as 
the solution to. rural development problems. No one will deny 
that education is important, but it is now realized that the 
type and quality of education must be combined with other 


developments in the rural area to be successful. 


l George A. Pettitt, Prisoners of Culture (New York: 
Charles Scribners and Sons, 1970). 
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Education provided for young people must be in tune 
with what practical future potentials exist in a specific 
region or country. “Educating the young for roles which are 
subsequently denied is, according to the theory of ‘latent 


| There 1S also ean 


deviance', educating for revolution." 
urgent need for social reforms in order to allow the results 
of education to be manifested. 

You cannot educate a peasant to increase his producti- 

VitiVeniEenOs beOT etic Vieldetrom his toil. goes) to the 

landlord as rent. Education alone cannot transform 

the system.2 

These factors are recognized by many Third World 
leaders and the explosive combination of large scale school- 
Ane of young people without the commensurate employment 
opportunities has led to a slow down of schooling programs 
to suppress the possibliity of rebellion.® 

The colonists of many of the developing countries used 
the education system to their advantage in manipulating youth. 
There was a need for skills to further the administrative 
and exploitive aims of the colonists and these skills came 


to a large degree from the youth of the country. What was 


required -- and accomplished -- was the indoctrination of a 


Geneva Kupfer, "Education and Development: Papua 
New Guinea" (Unpublished M.A. Thesis, University of Alberta, 
Community Development Program, Edmonton, 1973). 


2 Le Thanh Khoi, “In Search of a National Culture,” 
CERES, Vol. 4, No. 3 (May-June, 1971), p. 29. 


3 Albert T. Porter, op. cit., p. 169. 
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foreign value system and learning process, while suppressing 


the awareness of existing potentialities of youth, to 
achieve conformity within the system. This manipulation 
was effectively performed in many countries under colonial 
rule with the result that when the exploitive force was 
removed, the “awareness of potential" did not exist. The 
schooling system which had created this "impediment" was 
slow to be replaced because it had been so successful in 
accomplishing its objectives. 

Rural youth, as well as adults, need desperately to 
break out of this pattern and achieve new levels of self- 
reliance and self-determination. These new levels are 


illustrated by Guy Hunter, who speaks of the need for educa- 


tion which allows people to participate more fully in deter- 


mining their destiny. 


The very first tasks of rural education are helping 
the villages to walk more confidently into a wider 


worid, emphasizing the trust which education must win, 


the continued support which is needed from the system 


of values and observances, the need for technical help 


in improving the means of livelihood.! 


Education then must strive ultimately for the develop- 


ment of a more complete person able to exist in harmony with 


his world. Paulo Friere extends this definition to include 


the necessity of allowing man the opportunity to participate 


in-the formation and guidance of the worid around him. 


L Guy Hunter, Modernizing Peasant | Societies (Oxford 
University Press, 1969), p. 244. 
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...the effort required is not one of education, but 
OheGonscnentization. If it is successfully carried 
Cielo ONSmINGividualSs tomassume, critically the 
position they have in relation to the rest of the 
NOMUC el eect Ca lastakinGuuD of) this position 
brings them to assume the true role incumbent on 

them as men. That is the role of being subjects in 

the transformation of the worid which humanizes them. 

Goulet agrees with Friere's philosophy when he speaks 
of the role of education in the cultural creation of a "new 
man" capable of autonomy and the liberation of victims of 
Aieet jolate it society.¢ 

Education must therefore begin to deal more closely 
with the needs of youth and allow their participation in 
the planning of future learning activities. 

The three issues of migration, education, and employ- 
ment are intricately linked and of vital concern in rural 
development in developing countries. Tne development poten- 
tidal oT youth=has~orten been ignored or®dealt° with in a 
traditional manner; creative and innovative programs for 
youth will play a large part in future development in develop- 
ing countries. Karl Mannheim has stated tnis as follows: 

The dynamic societies which want to make a new start, 

whatever their social or political philosophy may be, 


will rely mainly on the co-operation of youth. They 
will organize their vital resources and will use them 


Paulo Friere, "Knowledge ineagGratical Appraisal 
Cech CaN OP deEumG oRc Si yaVi0 leusvimeN Onmom (0197/10) acetate: 


: DeniseaGol lel DeVvelODMenLeOreLibpera ci Ol saecunlen= 
national Development Review, Vol. XIII, No. 3 (07,1 
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in breaking down the established direction of social 
development. 


The information presented so far points out the need 
for a revised form of education in order to stimulate 


employment and to influence the rate of migration. 


Non-Formal Education 


To briefly define non-formal education again, it could 
be said that it is a learning process geared towards a 
Specific group of people, to meet the expressed needs of 
that air gins OnFawpahuicilairesub j ect. | iihnealearning jis dan tend 
imei eselteandsusuailyehas somespractical application in the 
daily life or livelihood of the participants. Non-formal 
education can play a role by providing learning experiences 
which are specifically related to the needs of an individual 
and the resources he has available. Since non-formal educa- 
tion is geared towards specific groups of people, it does not 
create unrealistic expectations. It provides learning which 
allows youth and adults to proceed more readily along a path 
which is feasible. 

Under many existing educational systems, the education 
process is seen as fixed in time and place and often skills 
and attitudes from other regions are taught to and adopted 


by students. There is a definite overriding them of “educa- 


Kar? Mannheim, "The Problems of Youth in Modern 
Society," Diagnosis of Our Time (London: Routledge and 
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tion for production" with a regimented qualification system 
PequiVedetO OTficially complete the process. This approach 
is far from that of the non-formal system where education 
is seen as the learning of practical skills and is con- 
Sidered to be a lifelong process. 

Education should be structured to facilitate learning 
as this is a basic aspect of human nature though it is often 
inhibited by lack of opportunity. Young people should be 
provided with learning opportunities which meet the follow- 
ingegoals: 


1. Improve the economic position of an individual 
family or community. 


EN AnNCemnCms OC 1 QlemCUlLLUrG | mandspoOl iti cal 
participation. 


3. Stimulate interest and provide entertainment. | 


These are goals which could be met through various forms of 


non-formal education which views learning in this broad sense. 


There are several philosophies of learning and know- 
ledge which are emerging in contradiction to the traditional 
pccHOOlmMNCGemtyDeLOn educalLions =Paulo Eriere,eas a resulteor 
his work in Latin America, speaks of learning as follows: 


Thoughtful and critical Latin Americans (as well as 
those linked with the maintenance of existent struc- 
tures) no longer think of learning to read as acquir- 
ingva mere tecinicale skill, DUGsaS=-a DrocesSsa implying 
values, forming mentalities and leading to social and 
political consequences. 


George Avs Pettitt, Prisoners-of culture (New York: 
Charles Scribners and Sons, 19/70), pp. 262-275. 





Thomas Saunders, The Paulo Friere Method, American 


UMiveLcntiesmenecldestatieowllecinemvOlwexVS NO. 1 (Chile), p. 
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A somewhat more practical approach to learning, and 
in some ways contradictory to Friere's definition, was put 
forward by Jane King: 
There is strong evidence that programs and individual 
projects are more successful when the interest to 
learn is combined with the opportunity to use the 
PVUMtsmoOpmUnnSe1earnvind= for concrete ends, Such as 
improvement in the yield of crops or the increase in 
earnings in town employment through further education, 
including literacy; in other words, when non-formal 
education is seen aS a means to economic rather than 
purely cultural or social ends.! 
Both these authors seem to be saying that learning and 
knowledge is a powerful force when an individual is allowed 


to participate in an equitable manner. 


Categories of Learning 


As young people grow and develop they are constantly 
learning both within and outside of their family structure. 
For discussion this learning can be categorized into three 


Matmed L.Vis.ons. 


Informal Learning 


Informal learning is the process by which individuals 
acquire their values, beliefs, behaviours and standards as 
they grow and develop, This learning stems from the family, 


which relates traditional skills and attitudes as well as 


l Jane King, Planning Non-Formal Education in Tanzania, 
African Research Monographs 16 (International! Institute for 


Educational, Planning, UNESCO, 1967);)p. 40. 
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defines present acceptable behaviour, and from peers, who 
provide behavioural information outside of the family. 

Other sources of informal learning are radio and television, 
the marketplace and almost any place where an individual 


interacts with others. 


Formal Learning 

Formal learning is defined as learning acquired within 
a formally structured educational process. The individual 
CnveeyswateumspectmicepOint and moves through a series of 
steps, each one building on the previous. This learning is 
academic as well as technical depending on which type of 
program or institution is involved. Completion of a program 
Oise Cd CSmGeSUN CSsmimancert id Catd One Ore tormal status, peing 


attached to/the individual. 


Non-Formal Learning 


Non-formal learning is “an organized educational acti- 
vity outside the established formal system -- whether operat- 
ing separately or as an important feature of some broader 
activity -- that is intended to serve identifiable learning 
clienteles and learning objectives."! Examples of non-formal 
education are adolescent and adult literacy classes, health 


education programs, leadership workshops, agricultural train- 


| philip H. Coombs, New Paths to Learning for Rural 
Children and Youth (New York: International Council for 


Education Development, 1973), p. 11. 
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ing for farmers, social animation programs and many aspects 
of community development work. 

One of the characteristics of non-formal education is 
that it should be flexible and able to adapt to changing 
needs and situations. Non-formal education can be an effec- 
tive instrument in development plans in the following ways: 

1. Identifies new areas of concern. 


2. Is able to deal with education problems rapidly -- 
even with illiterate populations. 


3. Allows education to reach dispersed populations. 
4. Effectively works with rural poor and uneducated. 


5. Works well with agricultural problems which require 
much attention in rural areas. 


Non-formal education can best be characterized by its 
orientation towards needs as opposed to maintenance of an 
established structure. Coombs has defined what he calls 
"minimum essential learning needs" which are "educational 
needs which should be fulfilled by all boys and girls before 


Z 


they reach adulthood." Coombs also advances some broad cate- 


gories which would make up this "minimum package”. 


a. Positive attributes toward co-operation in family 
and community. 


b. Functional literacy and numeracy sufficient to 
read a newspaper, understand written instructions, and 


a? 


| Marvin Grandstatt., Alternatives in Education: A 


Summary View of Research and Analysis on the Concept of Non- 
Formal Education (Michigan State University, 1974), p. 
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perform simple calculations, related to their work. 

c. A scientific outlook and an elementary understand- 

ing of the process of nature; for example, in health 

and sanitation or raising of crops and animals. 

d. Functional knowledge and skills for raising a 

family and operating a household. This should include 

basic knowledge of health, nutrition, child care and 
home management. 

eeeerunctronaleknowledge and skitls for earning a 

la¥Ving;4skills-for a particular occupation<as well as 

knowledge of a variety of secondary skills which will 
be useful. 

feeerunctionaleknowledgemand skills forscivic partici- 

pation such as knowledge of national history, ideology 

and basic human rights. 

Non-formal education is not to be seen as a replace- 
ment for the formal education system. It can be a supple- 
mentary but separate activity which reaches youth not reached 
by the formal system or to continue providing learning where 
tne formal system leaves off. Tne present school system was 
designed for urban-centered economies of the industrial 
nations and is not well suited to the rural-centered econo- 
mies of developing countries. Many developing countries are 
beginning to make use of non-formal system again (rural 
youtneelubs=in*Villages,;@social animetion, adult literacy 
training). "Since both formal and non-formal systems have 
some advantages, the future may see a hybrid of the two to 


iJ J e 2 
provide a new type of educational experience." 


Leroi test 


——— 


cnn Gillette, "Cuba's School in the Countryside: An 
Innovative Hybrid," Training for Agriculture (Rome: FAO, 
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The non-formal education system has been described. 
The next step seems to be to relate this educational system 
to some of the problem areas in rural development -- employ- 
ment, existing educational systems, migration, and the 
strengthening of attitudes towards the rural sector. Because 
the formal schooling system has not been meeting the needs 
of the rural population, many of these critical development 


factors have been affected by it. 


Dimitationssofethe Formal, Education System 


The system of formal schooling presently being uti- 
lized is presenting problems and there is considerable dia- 
logue on the subject. Some educational planners have said 
that formal educational programs should be cut back so as 
to produce only as tiany graduates as there are opportunities. 
Other planners say the problem is in the type of education 
being provided; there is too meh emphasis on rote learn- 
ing rather than on relevant material such as rural 
skills. | However, if education becomes completely geared 
COWandSmoti ll Sirc1nhind, siteraLeOm lini TSM tse pOLentia lL. 

If education was designed to function strictly as a 
supplier of people for fixed positions, it would become very 


directive and elitist. A restructuring of the economy, now- 


: Archibald Callaway, Educational Planning and Un- 


employed Youth (Paris: International Institute for Educa- 
Pion auemlanning, UNESCO, 197n)eatpy, 13% 
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ever, would allow more opportunities to more people and the 
use of labor intensive methods would allow people more 
PilextDilityeine= the application of their education to the 
available opportunities. 

Another approach to the problem of lack of opportunity 
for graduates of the formal system is to take no action at 
Gil werrenOcmindeiSea¢oneslLossolVvesthe crisis, the jobless 
educated youth will revise their expectations and become 
involved with less preferred employers. The argument is that 
the more jobs which are created to solve the crisis, the 
larger the fiow of youth into the job market. This may be 
true if development is centered in urban areas. If develop- 
ment, however, is spread into the rural areas, the rural 
occupations created might become attractive to educated youth 
from rural areas and reduce the rush on urban HODCee 

In order to accomplish the creation of more and better 
employment opportunities for young peopie, it is generally 
accepted that there must be a restructuring of the economy 
as well as a reformulation of the educational process. The 
non-formal education system therefore sees its natural role 
as providing knowledge and skills which will more closely 
reflect the situation which youth will encounter when finish- 


ing school. 
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Role of Non-Formal Education in 


Rural! Development 


Non-formal education has a vital role in the restructur- 
ing of educational priorities. Jane King has noted that non- 
formal education provides a learning experience which has 
proven to be effective in creating both general awareness 


and specific skills. ! 


There are many examples of non-formal 
education programs providing skills to non-school youth who 
would have otherwise received no training. In other areas 
non-formal education has supplemented school dropouts or | 
SCHOOIMYOUTN Withepractical straining which facilitated™tneir 
employment or performance in a profession. Non-formal educa- 
tion does not contradict the revised premise of the formal 
system that education mus t equip pupils to alter their 
society. Many non-formal programs, such as the Paulo Friere 
Method? (literacy and awareness training), Ashton-Warner 


Literacy Method? (functional literacy) and some types of 


simulation games,” concentrate not only on having students 


| Delis LAM he Ws abies 


: Thomas Saunders, op. cit. 


: Jock Gunter, Ashton-Warner Literacy Method, Technical 
Note No. 5 (Amherst, Mass.: Center for International Educa- 
tion, University of-Mass;). 


4 William A. Smith, Concientizacao and Simulation 
Games, Technical Note No. 2 Amherst, Mass.: Center for Inter-~- 
national Education, University of Massachusetts). 
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acquire reading and writing skills, but also on making them 
critically aware of their position in society and the 
Opportunities open to them to change it. Many educational 
programs that stress a "learn-by-doing" iiregl often 
succeed in greatly enhancing feelings of self-worth and 
accomplishment, which are vital elements of further awareness. 
When utilized, programs of this type have also proven to be 
practical learning experiences. 
In the early 1900's Seaman Knapp had shown that the 
farmer learns more about new farming methods by his 
actual participation, involvement and trying of 
recommendations on his farm in his own environment. | 
Non-formal programs which try to use real life problems 
and examples to promote learning have proven to be simple 
and effective. With this approach to training, a whole new 
type of learning is possible which allows youth and adults 
alike to utilize their existing resources for the betterment 
of themselves and their communities. In this regard, Byrne 
hoSsmsc CU mulicenosterecddilyeavallables: 1OW COs, erticient 
Gass roOme.e vies farmera Ss f1e1d.o,61S rarely used. "4 Non- 


formal education can act to produce positive attitudes towards 


the rural sector by creating realistic expectations for 


' Russel Kleis, Case Studies in Non-Formal Education 
Study Team Reports, Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Macey melo cae Dna. 


- PoCemebynnesandekK waeB ynnes, Agricul tunady Extension 


and Education in Developing Countries," in Rural Development 
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young people. 


Expectations and Role Models in the Rural Sector 


Many times in the past, formal education has created 
such a diversity of expectations that the actual learning pro- 
cess was often a secondary consideration. In a study in 
Malaysia, the following contradictions were discovered. The 
administrators and planners of an educational program wanted 
a broadly based curriculum, iifer, | school should assist in 
national development which is basically rural. This implies 
deur dleeoriientdtron wand suppoertvor rural <skil lisa The teachers 
wanted to prepare students for passing exams into secondary 
school. Their reputations depended on how many students they 
passed so this was the main emphasis in school and it was 
accomplished by rote learning. The parents saw school as 
heaniinomengiisteandeytewedsit as sa imain-elhement of social 
mobility. They did not want to see the youth learning about 
rural activities. This situation tended to promote elitism 
in the school which was in sharp contrast to the egalitarian- 
ism which traditionally existed in the homes. 

This combination of forces in Malaysia may foster 
larger dropout rates and unemployment for the graduates. 
Education, however, has had some impact on the local popula- 
tions. Fathers who were classified as high achieving cone 
pleted primary school and were "open to new ideas") viewed 
education in the broader context of individual betterment, 


not waspreparation fora iclericalyob. “Those fathers classi- 
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fied as lower achieving (not finishing primary school and 
being rather resistant to change) had a rather narrow image 
of education and saw it as'a means to a city job and a large 
wage income. | 

This example points out quite clearly the need for 
successful educational models and realistic expectations in 
the rural area. If development occurs in the villages, youth 
and adults will begin to see village centered activities as 
desirable and begin to identify their future goals with them. 
Youths aresdctivelyesearcning» for’ rolesmodels*= and®wiil identify 
with modelsin the rural area which provide a viable alterna- 
tive to migration to the urban area. If viable role models 
are available, more youth will opt for the rural life thus 
preserving a larger portion of committed and talented youth 


in the rural Reet 


Once development begins in a rural area and the educa- 
tional process creates a rural orientation, there is still 
a large educational job to be done. Clearly farmers, artisans 
and small-scale industrialists cannot teach their children 


and apprentices practical skills which they do not themselves 


i Jo New OCyMOUR Ge WiCakUraleocnOOleaSmonuACcCUNCUrI Ng 
INS tits Ona (hea lbangor Malays a, aenUNdneOLodhae dtd ON. 
NO mCP mn) Oulton eclel he aml.9 74.) 


2 Fred Mahler, "The Adolescent and Moral Choices," 
InternataondiaScolala science, Journal, VoOlaeXXIV. 
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possess. Therefore assistance to raise the technical per- 
formance of adults through agricultural extension or short 
courses will eventually help these adult and young learners. 
This is an indirect means of helping youth -- to raise the 
skills of fathers and masters (and thus make their work more 
profitable) is to help sons and apprentices. | 

Therefore, although the original philosophy of many 
extension type youth programs was to teach skills to youth 
so they would be passed on to parents, to some extent the 
reverse is also true. Non-formal education activities with 
youth may in fact be the catalyst which generates increased 
interest in learning among adults who could then partially 
take over the educative role of youth in the area of their 
particular skill. Non-formal education for youth could repre- 
sent the break-out point which can act to stimulate develop- 
ment of self-employment activities in the rural area. It 
Couldealsoeprovidera sourceso; training tor youth Involved 
in wage employment opportunities produced as a result of 
development in rural areas. This pattern will be applicable 
te school and non-school youth and considering the substantial 
number of dropouts, this problem is critical. Callaway has 
made some suggestions of how non-formal programs could help 
with this problem. 

The problem of helping rural school leavers, then, is 


not only to provide vocational training but also to 
have an associated plan to help them get established 


Y Archibald Callaway, iy soy We Se 
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in rural occupations. Eventually patterns will 

emerge which school leavers will recognize as the 

steps for successful rural careers. 

The majority of the authors quoted see the necessity 
of restructuring present educational and economic systems 
to provide more emphasis on giving youth a chance to parti- 
cipate meaningfully in the development of their own communi- 
ties and societies. 

We have considered to this point the issues facing 
rural youth as well as some of the process which may be 
utilized to alleviate the conflict associated with these 


JSSUCSHMMAS Omneel step it Waldeber important: to: fookeatethe 


specific categories of rural youth and their needs. 


Categories of Rural Youth 


Since the present education system has not provided 

equal opportunities for training rural youth, there are 

diisiu in c.b ssuaeardas 0% rural youth, each with particular 

and different learning needs. 
1. Non-school youth -- These are youth who have not 
attended any formalized training institution. In many 
countries this category is mostly composed of girls 
who are often denied formal schooling. This group of 
youth must be provided with some form of basic life 


education as well as skills and knowledge to obtain a 
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living. The learning must be rural oriented to allow 
them to function more effectively in the rural setting 
where they will probably remain. Non-formal programs 

of extension education and functional literacy should 
provide a relevant learning experience in a rural 
setting. 

2. School dropouts -- The number of youth who do not 
finish their formal education is high in developing 
COUNCVICS aumineaniqnestalevel of cGnopout occurs after 
the first level’ (primary school). ‘This can be attri- 
buted to the lack of secondary school facilities to 
accommodate all primary school graduates, and in some 
countries, financial limitations are also important. 

Tne level of dropouts in various developing countries 
can be seen in Table 1. In this table the dropout rate 
of girls is higher than boys, again emphasizing that 
education for girls is not considered of great import- 
ance in most developing countries. These school drop- 
outs usually have some level of literacy which can be 

of advantage in structuring continuing education experi- 
ences. Depending on the level at which youth drop out 
of school, they will have been influenced to some extent 
towards migration out of the rural sector. This creates 
an especially difficult situation as these youth have 
less marketable skills than scheol graduates (who also 
have difficulty finding urban jobs), but have become 


somewhat dissatisfied with the rural sector and had 
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TABLE 1 


DROPOUTS RATESSAL Vics CERST LEVEL AN SELECTED 
DEVEOPING COUNTRIES 


—_——_ CC rrr 





No. of No. of Dropout Rate 
Years in Years in Overall 
Country Perjiod2 First Level Total Male Female 
% % % 
Africa 
Algeria 1963-67 6 62.9 60.6 L082 
Botswana 1966-67 7 ih) are Sp We eS 
Burundi 1966-67 6 59.8 56.1 68.3 
Chad 1965-68 6 Soles NA NA 
Libya 1965-66 6 5455 46.7 12s 
Mali 1962-67 5 279 NA NA 
Morocco 1963-67 5 43.9 NA NA 
Togo 1967-68 6 34 a7 28.6 47.8 
Upper Volta 1963-67 6 Sey, | Edie Ss) 58.9 
Asia 
Cambodia 1963-64 6 64.0 5G | Ji 24 
India 1963-64 5 54.9 Bien 59.3 
Iran 1966-67 6 eM Pale 24.4 
Malaysia (West) 1960-67 6 Pn NA NA 
Thailand 1962-66 4 17.9 NA NA 
Latin America 
Bolivia 1963-68 6 80.0 NA NA 
Ecuador : 1961-67 6 62.8 OH 5 7 64.2 
Guatemala 1962-68 6 74.7 Lash VAw3 
Honduras 1963-68 6 82.0 NA NA 
6 68.4 68.4 68.4 


Paraguay 1963-68 . 


Nove; sin this table the dropout rates for different countries are not 
strictly comparable because of the difference in systems of 
recording and reporting demographic and enrolment statistics 
and varying grade-spans for first-level education. 


NA Not available. 


Dropout rate has been caiculated by following a cohort of first- 
graders to the end of the cycle and counting as dropouts all who 
have left school without completing the cycle. 


In cases where statistics for a full span of first-cycle years have 
not been available, the dropout rates have been estimated on the ] 
basis of observations for a more limited time as indicated in each case. 


: Philip H. Coombs, New Paths to Learning for Rural Children and 
Youth (New York: International Council for Education Development, 1973), 


pp. 33-34, 
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their expectations raised about an urban life-style. 

Educational experiences for these youth should not be 

restricted to agricultural training but expanded to 

include arner trades and skills useful in rural 
centers. The overail rural orientation should be pre- 
sent in all educational experiences. 

3. Youth attending secondary school or higher levels 
of Pageant -~ This group of youth has achieved some 
level of training beyond the primary level. As past 
trends have shown, they are almost sure not to remain 
in the rural area. A serious effort must be made to 
preserve some segment of this talent in the rural area. 
These youth can be involved in out-of-school activities 
while they are attending school. This external learn- 
ing experience will increase their awareness and know- 
ledge of the rural area and strengthen their ties to 

Pit. hese aly ee play leading roles in rural industry 
if they remain in the rural sector. As mentioned pre- 
viously, one of the conditions of retaining this group 
of youth is that reasonable opportunities for employment 
must be created in the rural area. 

These broad categories of youth represent the clientele 
towards which non-formal education programs must be directed. 
Across all of these categories the participation of girls is 
substantially less than that of boys. In many developing 
countries the accepted role for girls and women is as home- 


makers and these skills are thought to be easily learned at 
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home. Most training received by girls is geared towards 
strengthening only this role; while little attention is 

given to agricultural training. Considering these char- 
acteristics and needs of rural youth, there are several types 
of non-formal programs which have been developed to serve 


rural youth. 


Types of Non-Formal Youth Program 


in Rural Areas 


Considering the wide categories of youth and the 
diverse cultural backgrounds from which they come, there 
have been many varied types of non-formal programs developed 
hOterUYra ley OuLNeLns addition toe providang, anzapproach  wnich 
stresses the inherent benefits and strengths of the rural 
sector, these programs acknowledge the following further 
needs of farm youth: 

(a) A theoretical knowledge about agriculture and 

homemaking. 

(b)ePeacticaliexperience an arm work. 

(c) Technical knowledge of agriculture and rural 

industry. 

(d) Understanding the need for more knowledge- 

continuous learning. 

(e) Leadership and management skills applicable to 

Uremnird ied red. 


The following types of non-formal youth programs can be 


i 
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identified. 


Individual Training Forms 


This can be exemplified by an apprenticeship program 
for youth. This type of training provides a personalized 
and continuous learning experience which usually leads 
directly to a trade. The personalized aspect allows the 
learning to take place in an atmosphere not dissimilar to 
that of the family.! The limitation of this type of train- 
ing is the lack of skilled adult trainers in the rural area. 
The use of mass media methods (V.T.R., radio listening clubs) 
may have potential in providing training for individuals in 


aspect ic skid lr. 


Organized Youth Groups or Clubs 
This type of decentralized youth organization is common 
in developing countries and is funded by governmental and 


non-governmental organizations. Some examples are as follows: 


laeeAgrieultura | Extension Youth Programs 


This is the most common type of youth program; it is 





usually organized under the Agricultural Extension Service. 
These programs are-for boys and girls 10 to 25 years and are 
centered around agricultural or homemaking projects carried 


eel 


! W.H. Wriggins and James Guyot, Population, Politics 
and the Future of South Asia (New York: Columbia University 
Press , 1973) % 
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out individually or in groups. Lessons and demonstrations 
related to the project are given by the extension agent. 

The emphasis is placed on learning-by-doing as members are 
guided in carrying out their own project. An important ele- 
ment of this program is that the youth are drawn together 

by their interest in a particular agricultural or homemaking 
project but also receive a great deal of leadership and 
citizenship training. These programs also act to promote 
awareness of the rural sector through their recreational, 
social and cultural activities. Volunteer adult leaders are 
involved to provide a link between the extension service and 
the community. Both school and non-school youth attend these 


elubs. 


ee COO Ie Rea veds aha In ing er rograms. 

' These programs are available to youth attending schools 
and involve extra-curricular aCuIVitles, im-dn agricui tural ly 
based club. The teachers usually conduct lessons in agricul- 
ture and homemaking and use the clubs to provide practical 
experience. Members have smail projects outside of school 
and work on them outside of school hours. The schooling is 
the regular academic program with some agriculture or home- 
making subjects. These clubs are not as popular as those 
not directly linked to the school. Often the projects 
become associated with school and are seen as a punishment 
rather than a learning experience. The Kenya Young Farmers 


Club is an example of a successful program. 
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35 eCommunity Level Youths lraining Courses 


These are training programs for youth carried out in 
local youth training centers or village polytechnics where 
youth are instructed in agriculture and other trades by 
DVOLess 1ONdadwscatt.en iiss type, of, trag ning must. remain 
practical; however, often it tends to become too formal with- 
OUteenoughapracticals demons tration... sports. and,other, recrea- 
tional activities are used to create interest in the centers. 
The courses are usually designed to cover a specific time 
period. These centers can be readily moved from village to 
village in order to allow greater access to the courses 


offered, 


APO Cer cle CCaN Olt Nan Gag tli aac il dtd es 

Youthmacer brought. tomascentnal. trainings facility, for 
a specific period of time. The courses usually provide 
ICE ncdiVeetradninged neaespecitic subject. (e.g.. animal 
husbandry, handicrafts) with the youth returning to their 
Fay momOneconpleti On. elnis ty DenOnetralnindgenO doubt 


Taereaseseskilieineaslarolculaneared DU teitelackss conviImulcy 


and support on the local level. 


5. National Youth Service 

These are schemes which have the objective of provid- 
ing young people with employment on national work schemes. 
An example would be the Education Corps in Iran or the 


Opportunities for Youth in Canada. This program would be 


a Car. ae 
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aimed at school and college graduates who did not find 
other employment on graduation. | 

These are some of the various designs of non-formal 
education programs for youth. The type chosen by each 
country depends on the situation of the youth and the needs 
of the country. However, the importance of non-formal educa- 
Hioneinethesruna lsector -andethe urgent necessity. of includ— 
ing rural youth as an important element of any non-formal 
education program, is clearly indicated in the above 
description. 

The next section of the thesis will describe in detail 
a non-formal education program for rural youth which was 
recently developed in Iraq. This detailed example will allow 
a more concrete understanding of the non-formal education 
process by showing how a developing country adapted the 


philosophy to its own needs. 


Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 


] 
Nations, Some Principles of Rural Youth Pro ram Design, Pro- 
gram Planning ESR, YNDD/70/3 (Rome: FAO, May, 1970). 
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CHARTER Id! 


THE RURAL YOUTH PROGRAM IN THE REPUBLIC OF IRAQ 


Iraq -- The Country. 


Physical (Structure) 

Iraq is a diverse country which encompasses the ancient 
reqion on Mesopotamia, thes’ cradles ofecivilization’ .-)Traq 
was the site of the first known ChivyastatcetlrnasscOORBEG. ) 
and was also the first place where agricultural cultivation 
was practised (Jarmo). The geography of the country is high- 
inantede by! twoemajgor rivers,e the ligrissand= the EUphrates, 
which form the boundaries of ancient Mesopotamia and flow 
into the Persian Gulf. The north of Iraq is mountainous with 
the terrain ‘softening into rolling hills as one moves south. 
The southern two-thirds of the country is a dryland plain 
and desert. The northern area supports lush pastures and 
cereal crops and has a large cattle and goat population. 

The north central plain is the major cerea! producing area 
with some irrigated specialty crops. The southern section 
between the two major rivers is mainly irrigated agriculture 
which produces the majority of the country's Trultssahdgyege- 
as well as dates (the major agricultural export). The south- 
West section of Iraq is a large arid plain which merges with 


the Arabian Desert. This area supports a large portion of 
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the country's sheep population which are raised by nomadic 
herdsmen. 

The population of eight million is divided between 
the Arabic speaking majority of six million and the Kurdish 
and Turkish speaking people of the north. The life-styles 
and type of agriculture varies considerably throughout the 
country. The people of the south and central regions gener- 
ally live in scattered housing units constructed of mud. 
There are large village centers for commerce and trade but 
most people live on their own land. In the north, most 
people live in small villages in houses constructed of stone; 
Eeney ctravel™back and torth to their -culttvated “Vand: 

Traq is a diverse country with a tremendous develop- 
ment potential. The soil is productive when cultivated pro- 


per ly @andethere is a great potential for irrigation. 


sOCia peand Gultura l@ractons 

PMremsOCialmesyScCemeiteunagqmis related tomthe physical 
and demographic structure of the country. The contrast 
between the Arabic and Kurdish people causes them to have 
individual social systems. Most of the cultural differences 
between the two groups are religious differences although 
some are based on geographic location. While the majority 
of the Arab population is of the Islamic faith, a somewhat 
larger proportion of the Kurdish and Turkish population is 
Christian. Since the Islamic religion is predominant in 


Iraq, the following description deals with the Islamic social 
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system. 

| There are two major divisions of Moslems, the Shia 
and the Sunni, of which the southern centered Shias are the 
largest group. A great deal of the peasants' time is taken 
up by religious observances; this has a very real impact on 
labor supply at certain times of the year. The Moslem 
religion is perhaps the most powerful imposer of sanctions 
among the peasant population. There is strong pressure from 
superiors and peers to live one's life according to laws of 
Islam as laid down in the Islamic holy book, the Koran. 

Ine, formad organization of roles.occurs within. a 
system of large, closely knit extended family units, which 
are also connected to a larger system of tribes. The tribal 
heads exert considerable formal and informal power in tocal 
government and religious affairs. Within the family unit the 
father has the formal position of power; however, the woman 
does exert considerable informal power along with the children, 
in financial and household management and even in some areas 
of agriculture. Communication with the formal tribal sys- 
tem or with external sources is directed through the father 
as the formal family head. Social rank within a tribe or 
family is based on age and experience. Younger members of 
the family do not often have a formal role in the decision 
making process, although there are some possible informal 
inputs towards improvement of the family's means of liveli- 
hood. Women in almost all situations have a low social rank 


and the sanctions applied to them by family and tribal members 
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are severe by Western standards. 

According to Moslem law and tradition, the activities 
and life-style of women have been very restricted. Women 
have some informal authority within families but the society 
as a whole restricts their roles. In the rural areas parti- 
cularly, women have a definite role to play in agricultural 
production, spending a great deal of time tending livestock 
and cultivating and harvesting vegetable and fruit crops. 

The men and boys are involved with the irrigation and market- 
ing of crops. Young girls have a particularly low status 

as they do not have the age and experience of their mothers. 

Since their mothers are required to cook meals as well as do 

agricultural work, girls are allocated many agricultural 

Gal Vice sr 

Because of the restrictions placed on women and girls, 
GaSe uid FoOUltmr OreagricultuYral=extenston workers to Work 
effectively with them. In planning programs for young girls 
and women, emphasis has always been placed on improving their 
homemaking and handicraft skills. Although these are import- 
ant skills, much progress could be made in agricultural pro- 
duction if women and girls were given practical training in 
the relevant areas of agriculture. This training in the 
short run will have to be done by female extension workers 
septirtt only recently appeared in Iraq. Although some pro- 
gress was made with training for girls the major emphasis 
LMeatil Sw thesiSemse ONmaginl CUl LUM matre 1 nindud Ofte DOYShas Ashore 


detailed discussion of the problems and potentials of women 
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and girls is certainly worthy of further research but is 
beyond the scope of this thesis. 

One of the important elements which exists throughout 
the country is the strong spirit of cooperation within tribal 
UnULSweel@eseetribaleunitsecan contain as fewras@one or two 
villages or up to fifteen to twenty. Cooperative projects 
are readily accepted at the village level as a natural acti- 
Vityecreaeparticllaratribess One. teasonsron this attitude may 
be described by citing a comment of a village elder: "Collec- 
tive work is the best.... It has been learned and adopted 


fone tie wArapS Of ancient times."! 


Cooperative projects 
which are on too large a scale sometimes are not successful 
as the spirit of cooperation does not always exist outside 
A) Wiriscy) We. 

The majority of adults cannot read or write as they 
have not been involved in any formal educational programs. 
This is -an important consideration in extension programs 
which presently make use of printed material. Many youths 
who learn to read and write at school loose these skills 
When they return to their homes because of jack of practice. 
This is an example of the type of information of which educa- 


tional planners must be aware, as the situation may change 


from region to region or country to country. 


! R.I. Andrews, Faisel Al-Shaikh, Assim I. Nusaif, 
"Interview with Village Elder from Southern Iraq," in "Survey 
of Sadiq Program in Republic of Iraq" (Unpublished Research 
ena Produced by FOA/FFHC Project TF IRQ4 DEN, Baghdad, 
1974). 
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The physical and social structures of Iraq are unique 
and determine to a large extent the way in which rural deve- 
lopment projects are structured. When designing programs 
to deal with this social system it is necessary to examine 
the government structure as it relates to Agricultural 


Extension and more specifically, to rural youth. 


The Structure of Government Agriculture 


SenVICesmUOnRUra| alrad 


Agricultural Extension Service 


There are several government departments working with 
educational programs which affect rural youth, the Extension 
Service being one of the more active in the area of non- 
formal education. This program has a large field staff (764 
persons, 1974) who conduct educational and service programs 
for farmers. One of their main extension tools is the use 
Olen ee 1G demonstrations in farmers fields with field crops 
and vegetables; these demonstrations incorporate the use of 
modern inputs such as fertilizers and insecticides. Extension 
agents are also the vehicle through which government farm 
programs are passed on to the farmer. The role of the exten- 
sion worker is to generate educational and developmental 
programs related to agricultural production and based on the 
needs of a particular district or region. These workers 
should also be carrying information on necessary research 


back to the appropriate research organizations. When the 
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Rural Youth Program became part of the Extension Service, 
it provided another vehicle by which demonstrations and 


agricultural instruction could reach the farm family. 


Agricultural Cooperatives 


The Agrarian Reform Law of 1959 was a land reform bill 
which divided large tracts of land into small units (20 hect- 
ares) and gave it to individual farm families. The farmers 
who received the land were obliged by law to join an agricul- 
tural cooperative. In 1974, there were 1,310 cooperative 
societies with 1,305 cooperative agents, who were government 
employees, trained in agriculture. The objectives of these 
cooperative societies is to provide credit, marketing, agri- 
CUlLCUGaImInputSesandumachinery rental facilities to allow a 
farmer to be more productive on his small holding. The co- 
Operative agent is an administrator and manager of the co- 
operative society and he provides some degree of agricultural 
training as well. Recently, the Extension Service has become 
more involved in the cooperatives, and has been planning 
educational programs centered around the production plans 
of specific cooperatives. 

Ten percent of the funds generated in the cooperative 
society must be directed towards educational and social pro- 
grams related to all members of the society. This fund could 
become a natural support for the Rural Youth Programs in the 
cooperative societies. At present, abcut one-half of the 


Rural Youth Centers are organized in cooperative societies. 
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Home Economics Program 


When the Rural Youth Program for boys was established 
and proved successful, some exploratory work in this area 
was begun with young girls. The work was established in 
three villages and Hyfoutes of young girls were collected and 
began simple handicraft projects. They were given lectures 
on health, nutrition and child care, and carried out prac- 
tical demonstrations of simple homemaking and agricultural 
skills. The girls also started simple agricultural projects 
such as vegetable gardens and poultry raising. This modest 
beginning has now become part of a larger Home Economics and 
nero risers Bion Program which has recently been established in 
the Agricultural Extension Department. This department will 
in the future provide agricultural and homemaking skills to 


rural women and girls. 


Farmers' Societies 
This is a prominent element in rural Iraq and consists 
of groups of local leaders from a village or district who are 
in contact with the government on matters of agricultural 
policy. It is meant to act as an advisory and feedback 
mechanism as well as an implementation tool in relations 
between the government and the farmer. In many villages, 
leaders from the Farmers! Society are also involved in the 
Rural Youth Program. The Farmers! Society supports the local 


Rural Youth Program but provides no real educational inputs. 


In many cases, leaders for the Farmers' Society are 
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selected on a political basis. In many areas, however, 
there are strong local leaders who are not members of the 
political party presently in power. In cases such as this, 
the strong local leaders are left in power which allows the 
government to benefit from whatever advances are made under 
these local leaders. The leaders are given no specific 
training and their position of leadership are usually based 
on family background or religious characteristics. 

These four elements of the rural sector of Iraq play 
IMpOwean tao lesa Mathew RkUra ly outheRrogram; a more detailed 
description of the organizational structure is contained in 


the rest of this chapter. 


The Rural Youth Program and the 


Government Structure 


Tires Rural youth Program in LYaq) Ts"under they jurisdic- 
tion oT therm Agricultural Extension: Services and» forms a part 
On tne workload of the Agricultural= Extension agents. ine 
Aorrveultural Extension pepartmenc 15° part or tne Ministry 
of Agriculture and Agrarian Reform and has been designated 
as the department which will provide education services to 
the rural areas. It works through the services and programs 
being operated by the various technical departments in the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Agrarian Reform. The following 
page (Figure 1) contains a schematic design of the structure 


of the Ministry. 
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The Rural Youth Section is under the Division of Train- 
ing and Field Demonstrations which is one of the five divi- 
sions under the Director-General of Extension. The other 
divisions are Supervised Credit, Audio Visual, Home Economics 
and Planning and Evaluation. These divisions provide the 
national policy and administrative support for the super- 
visors and extension agents in the field. 

In each of Iraq's 16 provinces there is an agricul- 
tural office with a chief for all the agricultural services 
provided by the Ministry. Under this chief there are several 
divisions. the important ones being the Division of Coopera- 
tives, the Division of Agricultural Services, and the Division 
of Field Crops. In the Agricultural Services Division there 
is a general extension supervisor as well as subject matter 
specialists for the following programs: Rural Youth, Demon- 
strations, Audio Visual and Supervised Credit. These subject 
Natlerespeciaiasts work With the district supervisors and 
extension agents who are activating these programs at the 
village level. In each province there are several district 
offices from which the extension agents operate their village 
programs. These district offices usually are headed by a 
district extension supervisor who handles all the extension 
programs. 

The Rural Youth Specialist from the provincial level 
works with the District Extension Supervisor and often with 
the extension agent who is in direct contact with a Rural 


Youth Center. An extension agent should spend about 10-15 
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ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE OF THE IRAQ MINISTRY OF 


AGRICULTURE AND AGRARIAN REFORM 
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percent of his time with Rural Youth work. The Rural Youth 
Specialist supervises the Rural Youth work in the province 
as a whole and is the contact with the national Rural Youth 
office and other subject matter divisions of the provincial 
office. He provides material support and administrative 
assistance to the extension agents. 

(hewtWoumalon divisions Withine che Ministry are the 
production oriented Agricultural Cooperatives Division and 
the education, training and service oriented Agricultural 
SenViilcesm Division mmo Incemune mational planrcalls for all 
farmers to be organized into cooperative societies, this is 
the main production unit as well as the unit through which 
education and training occurs. To this end, there is pre- 
sently a plan being enacted to establish an agricultural 
extension center to serve two or three cooperative societies. 
These centers would be staffed by extension agents, home 
economics agents, rural social workers and possibly some 
nealth personnel. These village level workers would concent- 
rate their program within the cooperative society to coin- 
cide with and supplement the cooperative's production and 
development plans. These centers would allow the village 
level workers to concentrate their work in one area and would 
give them easy access to the facilities required to carry out 
their work. These centers would be the beginning of a co- 
ordination of government services which would see agricul - 
tural extension, rural youth, home economics and literacy 


extended to the village population as a unit. It would be 
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out of these centers that the Rural Youth Program would be 
generated. The extension staff of the center would work 
to establish a Rural Youth Center in each cooperative society 
in order to provide a complete service to the farm family. 
This "Center" would be a group of youth or a club around 
which activities are organized, 

The number of agricultural personnel working in exten- 
sion is growing all the time. In December of 1973, the 
numbers were the following: 


Agricultural Extension Agents and Supervisors: 


Secondary School Graduates 623 
College Graduates ice 
TOTAL 764 


The number of rural families contacted by one field 
worker varies greatly depending on the types of programs 
they are operating. There are approximately 500,000 farm 
families in Iraq, covered by 764 extension agents, leaving 
a theoretical number of 650 farm families to each worker. 
In reality this number is lower as many of these families 
are beyond the reach of present government services and there 
is no contact with them (desert nomadic people). 
TneekuraleyOuthsProgramenas been one Offs tnes irs. 7 1eld 
programs to try to fully utilize the agricultural services 
and facilities available to the village people. The Rural 
Youth Program is organized within existing cooperative 
societies or Farmers' Societies. They use the existing build- 


ings in the village and involve the local leaders and other 
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ov eannent officials in the establishing of new centers or 
Ghu bse, 

inespnilosophy of project work in the Rural Youth 
Centers is to bring available government services to the 
Village level, where it can be more effectively utilized. 
For example, the district veterinarians are used to solve 
disease and management problems which occur in the animal 
husbandry projects, the plant protection office may be called 
on to provide information and material for the control of 
insects and disease in field crops and vegetable projects. 

In some centers, the youth are shown health films and the 
jocal health officials provide some routine medical checks 
and vaccinations. 

Several of the centers are teaching literacy to their 
members. This is sometimes done by the extension agent him- 
self and sometimes by the staff of the cooperative society. 
The achievement of literacy in the rural areas is a major 
goal of government. 

The Rural Youth Centers are linked to the schools in 
some areas; the members use the buildings for meetings and 
teachers are involved in the organization of some activities. 
In spite of this link with the formal school system, the 
Rural Youth Program is basically an out-of-school, non-formal 
educational program. The education rallies as a part of a 
larger objective of increased agricultural production and 
rural development. 


The organizational structure of the Rural Youth Program 
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is designed to promote the objective of enhancing the know- 
ledge and appreciation of rural life among rural youth. The 
next section of this chapter will give a more detailed 
description of the design, objectives and structure of the 


Rural Youth Program in rag. 


Organization and Development of the 


Rural youths Progra 


Historical Background 


The Rural Youth Program in Iraq is under the direction 
of the Department of Agricultural Extension and is called 
thes!Sadiq Center Program for Rulral Youth”. Sadiq is an 
Arabic word meaning friend and companionship and was thought 
to represent’ an important principle of the program. 

The original thought about the program came from 
interested government officials who formed a committee in 
I2O/mLOOlOCKks intoethe Subject oT non- tormal agriculctura] 
education for rural young people, especially for those not 
>attending school. This committee then made contact with 
representatives of the Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations. A project was designed by F.A.0. and 
the government officials in Iraq and was submitted to the 
Freedom from Hunger Committee (F.F.H.C.) of F.A.0. This 
wdépartment solicits Support from Various donor countries Tor 
rural development projects in the Third World. The project 


from Iraq was accepted by the Freedom from Hunger Committee 
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and donor funds were obtained from Denmark for a two-year 
project. The project was titled "Development of Rural Youth 
Clubs in the Republic of Iraq" and was to be staffed by one 
F.A. 0.9 sitat tamembersin addition to locali government: staff: 
With the assistance of the FAO/FFHC project, Sadiq 
was made an official government program in Iraq in 1969. 
The government was interested in the Sadiq concept and the 
number of Sadiq Centers grew from the original three experi- 
mental clubs to approximately 100 centers throughout Iraq 
by 1974. 
Some of the prevailing factors which prompted the deve- 
lopment of the Sadiq Program were: , 
1. An increasing rural-to-urban migration as farm 
families became dissatisfied with their life in the 
agricultural area. 
2. Under the new Agrarian Reform Law of 1959-60, large 
tracts of land under one owner were Ae eid and many 
farmers were settled on small farms and organized into 
cooperative societies. This resulted in a great number 
of farmers who required training in agricultural 
‘methods, planning and decision making. When this land 
had been under single ownership there were a smaller 
number of managers to educate. 
oe VAdthoughtabouts/0)percentaot etheayouch angshnes rural 
areas had a chance to attend school, about 60 percent 
of this number did not continue after primary school. 


There was a need to provide some type of training to 
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those youth who had "dropped out" of the formal educa- 

tion system at a time when they were becoming highly 

productive. 

There was a need then for an agriculturally oriented 
training program to allow rural youth a more active participa- 
tion in the development of rural Iraq. More specifically, 
it was hoped the Sadiq Program would fulfill the following 
roles in the Rural Development Program: 

1. Provide training in improved agricultural methods 

to young people who will work in agriculture in the 

AUC Te 

cee Provide youth witi® training tin the principles of 

cooperation and community development which would 

assist in the organization of farmers into cooperative 
societies and collective farms (which is a major policy 
objective of the government). 

3. The training received through Sadiq in leadership, 

self-help and responsibility would be valuable to youth 

even if they chose to work in industry in the cities 

or towns. 

4. The Sadiq Program would become a vital element of 

the agricultural extension program by assisting in and 

speeding up the transfer of improved methods and ideas 
to the farm family. This transfer has the objective 

of increasing agricultural production and improving the 

living conditions of the rural family. 


5. Sadiq Centers would provide an attraction to all 
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youths) in-school and@non=-school’ as it offers acttT- 

vity in a familiar subject, agriculture, and provides 

some financial return. 

6. Members of a Sadiq Center would come togetner as 

a group and through recreation, films, trips and tours 

become more aware of their way of life and begin to 

see the benefit of agriculture as a future way of life. 

7. The knowledge which members receive in their 

learn-by-doing projects would provide a basic under- 

standing of how to use the agricultural facilities 
which exist in their own village to increase production 
and improve their level of living. 

8. The Sadiq Centers would create an attitude of self- 

reliance among young people by strengthening their 

confidence in their roles in-the rural’ sector and by 
encouraging innovative approaches in the solving of 
problems in their daily lives. 

This section has provided a general description of the 
reasons why there was a need for a rural youth program in 
Iraq. The following sections of this chapter will outline 
specifically the objectives and operation of the Sadiq Center 


Program. 


Design ofesadiq® Center Program 


The Sadiq Program is an agricultural education program 
for rural youth between the ages of 10 and 18. The youth 


are formed into groups and usually meet in some central faci- 
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lity in their village. The agricultural extension agent 
Organizes the center in the initial stages but also solicits 
the heip of local adult leaders. Members meet regularly and 
areagivensanstructaoniineagriculturaleskilils by the extension 
agents. 

Each member of a Sadiq Center is involved in some type 
of project, either individually or as part of a group. Some 
of the projects being carried on are vegetable production, 
Cereal?’ cropsee pOUlILYyy raising, beekeeping, calf, feeding, 
silkworms and fruit tree nurseries. Youth are also taught 
Dasmceskil lsewhich aren importants tol agricul turer and rural 
life in general; for example, tractor driving, cultivation 
methods.,s functional, literacy, vaccination of farm animals, 
Use mofasprayensam pruning of fruit trees, reforestation, nutri- 
tion requirements of a family, etc. At their regular meetings 
members receive regular technical information on how to pro- 
ceed with their projects. The members either own their pro- 
jectse individualdye(e.g., a: flock ofachickens), or shares the 
Ves us Gsm fe aa Or OUDmprOneCtae. Gnxevds taeld wofacorn) . 

The skilis learned in the center may be the result of 
a few demonstrations held in the club and practised by 
members. Many of the projects are started by teaching the 
members skills related to the project. As the number of 
learned skills increases, a project is formulated which com- 
prises all the learned skills. An example is a cereal crop 
project which is made up of the following skills: cultivation 


methods, fertilizer use, insect and disease control, sprayer 
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Operation, irrigation methods and planting times and pro- 
cedures, 

At present, many centers begin their work with large 
group projects which involve all the members. As the Sadiq 
Centers develop and the members become more conscious of the 
roles of the center, more complex projects are introduced. 
imese projects, such as poultry raising or beekeeping, are 
taken on by small groups or individuals. It has been found 
that if projects which are too complex are introduced too 
rapidly into the village, it often leads to some degree of 
failure which creates disappointment and loss of enthusiasm 
for some youth. These general operating procedures for the 
Sadiq Center Program are based on the overall objectives of 


the Sadiq Program. 


Objectives of the Sadiq Center Program 


The preliminary roles of the Sadiq Program were laid 
by the original committee of government officials in 1967. 
These roles and concepts were formed into specific objectives 
as the first field workers introduced the program in the 
trial rural locations. These workers conducted a basic sur- 
vey in the specific trial areas to assess the needs, aspira- 
tions and resources of the farm families. The workers then 
began some activities with youth related to the results of 
the survey. There was a strong response for the program from 
the adults and youth. The farmers and their sons stressed 


the need for practical agricultural projects to occupy the 
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youth's time and to provide them with training for their 
future roles as farmers or other occupations in the rural 
or urban sector. 

Based on the results achieved in the trial areas and 
by close monitoring of the progress of various projects in 
the centers, the following sindaessinies: (ere drawn for the 
national program: 

1. To provide young people in the rural areas with 

the opportunity to gain some modern agricultural know- 

ledge, to be able to increase their agricultural pro- 
duction, and to provide them and their families with 

a more comfortable life-style. 

2. To demonstrate to young people that by the effec- 

tive use of available resources and modern agricultural 

inputs, agriculture can be a profitable means of 
employment. 

3. To show young people through systematically 

organized agricultural projects that the rural sector 

has some continuity, and provides a life-style which 

TsmdclraculvVe. 

4. To use the energy and enthusiasm of young people 

to speed up the adoption of new ideas in the agricul- 

UUra le sector. 

5. To involve young people in "learning-by-doing" 

projects to develop the idea of self-reliance and self- 

help, which is so important for the strong socialist 


development of the rural area. 
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6. To allow rural young people to participate actively 

in the rapid development occurring in their country. 

7. To provide an effective medium by which agricul- 

tural agents can work with all members of the farm 

family. 

These objectives are feasible when you consider the 
Situation existing in the rural areas. There are large 
numbers of rural young people who have leisure time because 
they do not «attend school and their parents’ land holding is 
not large enough to occupy them completely. In many areas 
the facilities for projects exist -- extra land, water, live- 
stock, feed grain -- but they are not being compietely uti- 
lized for a variety of reasons. It has been demonstrated 
that when it can be shown how existing resources of youth 
can be-combined with new skills and some external inputs, the 
youth are entnusiastic and receptive to the new ideas. An 
example of this is the poultry project for egg production. 
Members build a poultry house from palm branches and mud or 
stone and provide wheat, barley or corn from their farms as 
feed. Tne members then are allowed to purchase six week old 
chickens of a hardy and high producing variety at a reduced 
price. When this is done, the government provides: a protein 
concentrate to mix with the grain, some improved but simple 
feeding equipment, vaccine to protect birds from disease, 
as well as general veterinary care. These facilities are 
provided through existing government channels in the field. 


This project thus*involves a promotion of the concept of self- 
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help as the government inputs are contingent upon the youth 


fulfilling specific activities for himself. 


Influence of Sadiq Program on Rural Youth 


The learning-by-doing method has proven to be effective 
in allowing young people to achieve a sense of satisfaction 
andgnesponsibilityebyecarny ing outeacprojectywhich is of 
interest to them. 

In a survey of the Sadiq Program conducted in i73ee 
rural youth in Iraq showed a genuine interest in being 
involved in an agricultural project. This was true for 
school and non-school youth. Parents of youth noticed them 
spending long period of previously leisure time looking after 
their projects. The dedication and interest which the youth 
have in their projects is often mentioned by field workers, 
an example being that youth would often be found crying if 
onewoG theirechickensawas foundstosbe sicksor dead. 

Both students and youth working on farms can benefit 
from the Sadiq Program. Youth who become members of the 
Sadiq Program will also gain an improved community awareness 
and an understanding of social issues and social attitudes 
which will be of benefit to them in any profession or life- 


style. 


} R.I. Andrews, Faisel Al-Shaikh, Assim I. Nusaif, 
"Survey of Sadiq Program in Republic of Iraq" (Unpublished 
Research Paper Produced by FAO/FFHC Project TF IRQ4 DEN, 
Baghdad, February, 1974). 
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Youth with little formal schooling will likely remain 
in agriculture or at least in the rural sector. The prac- 
tical agricultural training and leadership development they 
receive will prepare them for their future roles as farmers, 
farm leaders and community members. The involvement of non- 
students in Sadiq programs has been shown to motivate many 
of them to seek further involvement once they have made 
simple accomplishments in the Sadiq Center. An example of 
this is the fact that many of the youth not attending school 
are among the more active members of the centers, regularly 
attending meetings and willing to participate in all center 
activities. 

Inmikcaa fathers are usually proud of their sons' 
accomplishments and achievements, thus they often become 
quite interested and involved in their sons' Sadiq project. 
In the Sadiq Survey, more than fifty percent of the fathers 
stated that they had adopted some of the new agricultural 
methods or varieties which were part of their sons' Sadig 
DROVeCl meunis factmlLendsSmstrongegsupportetogthesconceptaoT 
using young people as a vehicle to introduce agricultural 
modernizationointoethe ruralssector, 

The Sadiq Survey also showed that when members receive 
money from the production of their projects, it was used 
partially foreatheir own personal use (clothes, books, novel- 
ties), partially to enlarge their projects or repay credit 
outstanding. on their project, and some was given to the 


family. Consequently, youth were gaining experience in money 
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management. 

The above mentioned aspects of the Sadiq Program lend 
Support to the objectives of the overall program and provide 
a framework within which the objectives can be achieved. 
AECGIticalafactonsinudttLainingstheses,objectives is the way 
in which the program is delivered to the youth. Since Sadiq 
is a government administered program, the role of the agri- 


cultural extension agent is important. 


The Role of the Agricultural Extension Agent 


The Rural Youth Program uses the technical divisions 
OnpeneeMinistry of Agriculture and Agrarian Reform for its 
Subject matter information. Often the information and ser- 
vices obtained have to be altered from a production orienta- 
tion to an educational orientation. This means youth are 
Shown "the reasons why" certain practices increase production 
and are allowed to try it for themselves. This is opposed to 
the previous practice of having the government "tell" the 
farmers how to increase production and expecting them to 
GeV YooU bra limene, 1nStLCucLIONS. 

Extension agents working with the Sadiq Centers have 
a guidance manual which allows them to proceed in a step-by- 
step manner in introducing projects to the Sadiq center. 

Each project has a series of activities for members to carry 
out with the extension agent as well as a series of lectures 
for each progressive stage of the project. The manual stresses 


the use of teaching aids in presenting information and the 
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Extension Department has provided a series of 35 mm slides 
Ser ste oDe Clad 1Cmproj;ect. activities to assist. ini the: explana- 
tion of lessons to youth. The extension agents main role 
is to act as a facilitator to allow members to learn through 


their project work and other center activities. 


Training for Agricultural Agents and Supervisors 
Pt aise Of coursesVvital when a, new-program such. as. Sadiq 
is introduced that the staff are given preliminary and follow- 
up training in the operation of the Sadiq project. To accom- 
plish this in Iraq, a schedule of training was designed as 
follows: 
(a) The Rural Youth Specialists in each province are 
given training in administrative and supervisory skills. 
(b) The field extension agents are given training in 
the practical implementation of Sadiq projects and 
methods of working with rural youth. These agents are 
brought together for in-depth training courses of 7-8 
days duration at various regional locations throughout 
the country. 
(c) A regular program of supervisory visits by head- 
quarter staff is part of the on-going training plan. 
This staff meets with extension agents and supervisors 
in the field and provides information and demonstra- 
tions on project implementation and administration 
procedures. 


There was an atmosphere of continual staff upgrading 
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developed around the Sadiq Program. Each year there was a 
neweserVies Of training courses set up for each level of 
training based on past subjects and participants! evaluation 
of the training. 

One of the important roles in the whole training 
Souci Cmrcmeld MeO tathemhUrdia YOUENmoDeGI alist wid) jis located 
iimedchiwOtetivesprovinces. = Ihe specialists provide a focal 
point on which to begin the training programs in the pro- 
vinces and they become subject matter specialists passing 
their knowledge on to the extension agents. The headquarters 
staff made frequent supervisory visits to the provinces and 
in cooperation with the Rural Youth Specialist, drew up pro- 
posed training programs for the extension agents and local 
leaders. 

At the present stage of development, the extension 
agent is the central element of most Sadiq Centers. The 
agents are working towards the development of local leader- 
Ship among adults and youth, but the government will be 


directly involved in the Sadiq Centers for some time to come. 


Local Leaders in the Sadiq Centers 


The use of local leaders in the Sadiq Program is a 
vital element of its overall success. Local leaders are 
usually adults living in the area where the center is 
organized. The ultimate objective would be to have local 
leaders taking over a major part of the operation of the 


centers in cooperation with the extension agent who would pro- 
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vide the technical input and guidance. 

In the early stages of development we should be working 
towards developing simple skills in the local leader. The 
local leaders can help the extension agent in the following 
ways: 

1. The local leader can act as a legitimizer and 

allow the extension agent to be more effective in his 

WOGKEDYehaGititatangehisecontact with youth and adults 

in the val lage. 

2. Local leaders will always be in the village to deal 

with the centers problems and to advise the members. 

The local leaders, however, will have to be trained in 

the requirements and operation of projects in order to 

be of some help. 

3. Local leaders will know the members of the center 

more personally and will be able to assist in the 

selectioneandesupervision. of projects, 

The concept of volunteer work is new to most Iraqi 
farmers, especially when it involves a mixed group of youth 
(from various families and tribes). Most farmers would 
voluntarily help other members of their family or tribe. If 
the Sadiq Program can be shown to be a successful and desir- 
able element of village life, some of the village leaders may 
be convinced that they should become involved to procure 
these benefits for youth of their tribe. Since tribal feel- 
ings will remain strong for some time to come, an attempt to 


have jeaders from the major tribes involved in the village 
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may help to stimulate a higher level of involvement. 
teismemditticult task to'develop liocal leader partici- 
pation in a rural youth program. There will have to be 
involvement of government staff to begin a Sadiq Center and 
to maintain it for some period of time until it is operating 
independently. The extension worker must always be available 
to provide technical agricultural information and to promote 


thea Vari ouswactivit iess ofe the! centers 


Specific Activities of the sadigaGenters 
The Sadiq Centers' activities are divided into three 
Wain divisions: 
le ekgricubtura I yprogectetraininga-— this involves 
pyOWeCteinsStruction and actual work in the project. 
ne AGA ciituraleanderuralglivingsskiigudenonstrations -- 
the extension agents often use materials from their 
regular demonstration program in the Sadiq Centers. 
In some centers the members are involved in functional 
literacy training. 
3. Recreation, field tours, excursions, films, etc. -- 
this is an important part of the program and involves 
Ongantzed  teameasponts., toursstoevis i tmthemprojectsHon 
other members, excursions to visit locations of agri- 
CULtica yeh istonicalmorteultunaltisigniticance ands iits 
in the center related to agriculture, health, nutrition 
and history. 


These activities are the main core of the Sadiq Center; there 
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are, however, other elements which contribute to the Sadiq 


Center Program. 


Handicrar ts 

One aspect of the Sadiq Program is the handicraft pro- 
ject which in some areas has become a secondary activity of 
Sadiq members. In areas where there is an established local 
handicraft which is economically feasibie, the members can 
be taught by local teachers. The local teachers are contacted 
through the extension agent and meet with the youth ona 
regular basis. They are paid a fee by the Extension Depart- 
ment for their services. This activity provides an additional 
binding force for the Sadiq Center as well as a learned skill 
to the members. 

The main focus of the Sadiq Program should remain 
agricultural for the present time with handicrafts or small- 
scale industry as secondary supporting activities. The 
orientation of most field workers is agricultural and the 
communication of this information to the youth occupies the 
Hee O Ge YmO meLNeG ltt IMG wa Loe LS aa |S OulmnDOlCant etOecsta biliis 1 
a strong central emphasis based on agricultural projects 
before introducing secondary activities. In some cases where 
agricultural projects were not successful, the government 
eleemiped Touinuboduceshandicuarts stosthe area.) Ihis system 
was found not to work since there was no local supporting 
background for them; it is more feasible to attempt to more 


Gifectively utilize the existing agricultural resources in 
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the area. Handicrafts do have an important role but they 
must be kept in perspective with the overall objective of 


the program. 


Communication Methods in Sadiq Centers 


The methods of communication are varied in the Sadiq 
Program and different methods are used for different purposes. 
The main methods are as follows: 

1. Meetings of the Sadiq Center -- Regular meetings 

of the Sadiq members are held with the extension agents 

in the center facilities in the village. These meet- 

LUG Sm DROViGemam OCdeDOl Nts TO aGlivitiilesaon tie. center 

as well as ailowing the members to gain more informa- 

tion about—their projects. Most centers have meetings 
twice a month or more. A more detailed description is 

contained in Chapter IV. 

2) hOUrSwand=|hipse—-- Members are taken on tours of 

other members' projects and to visit members of other 

centers. Trips are also organized to visit educational 
institutions which relate to the project work of the 
members (animal husbandry stations, horticulture sta- 

Gilons MecC ane iSenismantUrthersex posi restos new 

methods of agriculture and allows members to actually 

see what innovations are available. 

3. Small Groups -- The Sadiq projects are now carried 

out mainly by small groups of youth (5-8 members). 


These youth assist in the selection of the projects and 
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share in the planning of as well as doing the work 

on the project. This provides an excellent atmosphere 
for two-way dialogue between the youth and also between 
the extension agent and the youth. 

4, Audio-Visual Methods -- Films and slides are shown 
to Sadiq members and their families in the local Sadiq 
Center. These film screenings provide an excellent 
Opportunity to visually present new learning experi- 
ences in agriculture, health, nutrition and social 
issues to the whole rural family. 

SORES TON RUD CavLlOnNS@——mEuUD lCatLi1ons. are used 

for Sadiq members and adults to introduce new agricul- 
tural information. The low level of literacy among 
adults somewhat limits this method but a new series of 
bulletins which makes use of simple pictures and local 
dialect should prove to be more effective. 

6. Posters and Pamphlets -- These two methods are an 
effective way of creating an awareness of a certain 
portion of a project or some special aspect of the pro- 
gram. This method can be used to periodically stimu- 


late or renew interest in a program. 


Communication Material 


An example of some of the communication material used 


in the Sadiq Program is the communications package produced 


PeonmOCtTODe rho 755 vO February lov 91n 1yaq. | this package 


is designed to provide a complete and uniform presentation 
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FIGURE 2 


INFORMATION POSTER OF THE SADIQ POULTRY PROJECT 
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of material to promote awareness in the Sadiq Centers and 

to provide a source of educational material. 
The package contains the following material: 
IP Ome oO) Ormt i Isms Ommninutessin Jengtn.. in the 
Arabic language. The film shows the Sadiq Centers in 
action and presents in a concise manner the general 
objectives and procedures of the program. The purpose 
of the film is to promote awareness of the Sadiq pro- 
gram and its objectives. 
2. Seven slide sets/filmstrips of approximately /0 
slides each, showing in detail some of the technical 
aSpeGus sof LiNndiVvadualesadiquprojects. These slides 
were designed to assist in the education program of 
the centers. 
3. Commentary booklets were written for the slide 
sets/filmstrips, giving a detailed description of each 
Slide. This booklet will be used by extension agents 
in making slide presentations as well as by itself as 
a teaching handbook. 
4. Three large multi-color posters (30" x 16") were 
designed to depict the poultry raising project, the 
beekeeping project, and the general Sadiq Program. 
These posters were printed in large quantities and have 
been distributed to the rural areas to promote aware- 
ness of the Sadiq Program (see Figure 2). 
Seca I DOSLerSn (oO me XmLOLMenILUS trating the sNational 


Symbol of the Sadiq Program which are used to identify 
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NATIONAL SYMBOL OF SADIQ PROGRAM IN IRAQ 
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the individual projects of the members in the field 

(see Figure 3). 

6. An information leaflet briefly describes the Sadiq 

Program and provides details on how to get more informa- 

PCM iusmleatLet was eoninveastor distribution to 

educational institutes, schools and at training courses 

related to Rural Development. 

All of this material was seen as a vital aid to the 
extension agents in the field for promoting awareness of the 
Sadiq Centers and enhancing the learning experiences of 


members. 


Summary 


Since this-thesis proposed to use the Rural Youth Pro- 
gram in Iraq as an example of how a non-formal education pro- 
gram for rural youth would operate, it was necessary to give 
a detailed description of the country itself, the government 
Structure and the Sadiq Program. This chapter should give 
some indication of the conditions which gave rise to the pro- 
gram and how it was designed to fit the existing structure. 
The next chapter will provide some more detail of some of 
the methods and processes which were used in the development 
PRUROPeraulOneGi ene oddlgarrogram in Lrag. = (NasecnaptLer 
will help to define some of the guidelines and boundary condi- 
tions which were found to be critical in the establishment 


of such a non-formal program in Iraq. 
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CHAPTER IV 


METHODS AND PROCESSES OF RURAL YOUTH WORK IN IRAQ 


Introduction 


The Sadiq Center Program in Iraq developed over a 
period of years from an expression of concern and interest 
to a viable growing program based on the initial planned 
objectives. This rapid growth was facilitated by the active 
Support of the Iraq government and the initial support pro- 
vided by the "Freedom from Hunger Campaign" project. There 
are many other reasons for the rapid growth of the Sadiq 
program such as the presence of a large trained agricultural 
extension staff, the concerted effort by the government in 
developing a nationwide system of agricultural cooperatives, 
and the presence of a stable government (since 1968) which 
placed emphasis on rural Jeanie PAileOtetneses tac cors 
combined to make the early stages of the Sadiq program a 
“bright light" on the rural development scene in Iraq. 

The Sadiq program in Iraq has been defined as a form 
of non-formal education. Although the philosophy of non- 
formal education is not new, the attempt to define and 
analyzermtt=distinet from other education forms is a relatively 
new pursuit. Much of the published information on non-formal 


education is a theoretical description of its characteristics 
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and benefits with a few case studies of experimental projects. 
This thesis, and specifically the next two chapters, could 
be seen as adding to this body of knowledge through an 
explanation of the actual operation of a non-formal program 
and an analysis of the program in operation. As stated pre- 
viously, however, much of the design and structure of non- 
formal programs must be the result of experimentation; this 
Wase precisely ihe routesw oll owed) byt theasadigt Program: in-draq. 
The Sadiq Program was started on a modest scale with 
the establishment of five experimental centers. As a result 
of the initial work with these experimental centers, which 
involved careful monitoring, it was discovered that certain 
methods and processes were more successful than others in the 
establishment and operation of a rural youth center. These 
methods and processes formed the basis of national policies 
“Gets the Sadiq Program and defined the framework for staff 
and leadership training and project design. The purpose of 
this chapter is to describe the resulting successful policies 
and guidelines which arose out of this initial testing period 


and came to form the national structure of the program. 


A Guidance Manual for Sadiq Centers 


The original staff involved in rural youth work spent 
a great deal of time in five experimental centers. This 
staff was involved in defining the critical parameters in 


the introduction and adoption of various project designs and 
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Organizational methods. After a period of 18 months, there 
were definite patterns of organizational and project design 
developing. When new centers were established, these success- 
ful patterns of functional methods and processes were 
followed. 

It was necessary to affect in an orderly way the necess- 
ary policy changes at the national level, and to assure some 
continuity in the program throughout Iraq. It was decided 
therefore to compile the data generated by the experimental 
centers into a Guidance Manual for use by government staff 
Operating the program. The Guidance Manual provided a planned 
step-by-step process for the establishment and operation of 
a new Sadiq Center and the maintenance of existing centers. 
The fact that the manual was developed from experiences in 
Iraq made it extremely relevant for field workers. 

Lpisechapregewill aconsistsofea Summary of .some of the 
major sections of the Guidance Manual. This summary will 
clearly illustrate the types of experiences which were 
successful in Iraq. Readers can draw their own parallels 
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Introduction and Philosophy of Sadiq Centers 


The Sadiq Program is a collection:of the individual 
village level Sadiq Centers which consist of a group of youth- 
10-18 under the guidance of an extension agent who is involved 
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Sadiq Program have been listed in Chapter III. The oath or 
pledge of the Sadiq Program (which was written in Arabic, 
but not translated to English) states in a patriotic and 
nationalistic spirit the general goals and objectives of the 
program. The symbol and major poster of the program are 
iblustratedeunvthapterstiiy SAs®intmostrcountries, young 
people in Iraq are interested in the strong sense of identity 
provided by some type of national symbol. 

The Sadiq Program has three main elements which together 
comprise a total rural development experience. These three 


elements are as follows. 


Projects 

All members of a Sadiq Center are involved in an agri- 
cultural, handicraft or homemaking project. The primary 
emphasis is on agricultural projects which can be carried out 
individually or as a member of a group. These projects pro- 
vide a skill learning experience for the youth themselves, as 
well as a practical demonstration of improved agricultural 


practices for the whole community. 


Personal Development of Members 


The learning experiences gained by the youth in the 
enter contribute to their personal and leadership develop- 
ment. The youth gain technical and personal skills through 
their participation inthe centers' activities. Some of their 


activities are: 
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(a) Holding of regular meetings with the extension 
agent, members and leaders, and election of officers 
from among the members to assist in the operation of 
the business of the center. 
(DU MePTannimgeot special center activities such as a 
CarpecOmy NST anocirereclhub eOreaetrip stoOran agricultural 
station. Community work such as tree planting and 
Cleaning "of "irrigation ditches is also a valuable 
experience in planning and cooperative involvement. 
Ce) Tine responsibility of having their own project as 
well as the personal recognition and awards they 
receive for completing a project is considered an 
important element of the program. 
The Sadiq Program uses the projects of the members as 
the major focus but considers the personal development experi- 


enced by the members to be an important result of this Tocus. 


Development of Local Adult Volunteer Leaders 

The local leaders can be parents of members of just 
spite adults. The jocal leaders are the facilitators 
which allow the center to be formed and legitimize the pre- 
sence of the extension agent in the village. Once the club 
iS in operation, the local leaders assist the extension agent 
in the organization of projects and activities. After the 
local leaders have gained some experience in the operation of 
the center and are conversant with the Sadiq philosophy of 


learning-by-doing, they can begin to play a much larger role 
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in actually running the club. In the early stages of center 
Operation, a great deal of government support is required but 
increased operation by local leaders and members occurs as 
local leaders are trained and allowed to become more involved 
in the center program. 

These three areas constitute the major philosophic 
framework of the center program and reference will often be 


made to them throughout this chapter. 


Establishment and Organization 


of Sadiq Centers 


Role of Sadiq Work in Agricultural Training 
In Iraq, both the Agricultural Extension agent and the 


Agricultural Cooperative agent are responsible for the Sadiq 
Program. Since the organization of Sadiq Centers can be 
carried out by either of these agents, the text from now on 
in the thesis naa regerpmtomche Bagricudtural agent(s ju. 

In terms of specific agricultural knowledge, these 
agents have the responsibility of passing on the results of 
research to all the various types of farmers in the agricul- 
tural sector. If rural people learn about something they 
think will be of benefit to them, they will often adopt it. 
The communication of this information, is an important aspect 
of the agricultural agent's work. The Sadiq Program can 
assist in accomplishing this task in the following ways: 


(a) The youth can teach adults through their "lTearn- 
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by-doing" projects; the yough provide an effective 

demonstration of improved methods for parents. 

(b) The Sadiq Center provides the agent with a valuable 

contact point in the village. 

(c) The agents have many educational and production 

programs for general use in the rural areas. Some of 

these programs can be directed through the Sadiq Center 

to provide some coordination between the agents' activi- 

ties and his youth activities. 

(dete thesagricultural agent ismassociatedawi thea 

vigorous and dynamic youth center, he will be more 

readily accepted by the farmers of the village and better 

able to relate his educational programs to them. 

As the agricultural agents become more involved in the 
educational aspects of rural development, youth programs will 


become an integral part of their work. 


Seepomineunewestablishmenteon d-cadigacenter 


As a result of the development of approximately 100 
centers in various parts of the country, a definite sequence 
was developed for the establishment of Sadiq Centers. These 
are general guidelines to be followed, recognizing that some 
areas may have special characteristics which must be con- 
sidered in establishment. 

The following is a step-by-step outline of the short 
term objectives and methods to be used in the establishment 


of a Sadiq Center. 
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Objectives 
1. To select an area where a 
strong center could be esta- 
blished; where facilities 
already exist such as schools, 
cooperative societies, roads, 
power, etc. as well as good 
agricultural production poten- 
tals Ol ee Wate yee tce )l 
2. To determine in which 
villages of the selected 
region there is the most 
Interest in forming a Sadiq 


Center. 


Je ONSeH eCved Speci t 1¢ 


village or area to work with 


and to determine the speci- 
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Methods 
1. There should be meetings 
with the Regional Agricultural 
Chief and Extension and Co- 
Operative Directors in the 
provinces to decide ona suit- 
able area. They should choose 
two or three potential areas 
and determine in which area 
the response is the best. 
2. While carrying out other 
extension activities in the 
area, the agent could speak 
with farmers and boys to test 
their reaction to the concept 
of a Sadiq Center. The agent 
could meet informally with 
local leaders to decide in 
which area he would receive the 
most support. If there is high 
interest shown in several 
villages, the agent will have 
to choose one area in which to 
begin. 
3. The agent could conduct an 


information survey of the 


social, physical and agricul- 
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fic interests and needs of the 


OC. 


4. To arrange a formal meet- 


Ing of adults/and local 
leaders of the village 
chosen. This meeting is to 
give the group a more 
detailed idea of the objec- 
tives and activities of a 
center and also to discuss 
the results of the informa- 


tion survey. 


1G 


tural situation of the vill- 
ages. The agent should pre- 
pare a list of questions. 

The information can be 
gathered from individuals or 
from small groups of two or 
three. The village with the 
strongest show of interest 

and support, agricultural poten- 
tial and leadership availabi- 
lity should be chosen to 
InsuGemowsUCCeS si Ulles Lanta! 1 
the area. 

4, Begin the meeting by show- 
Ing tne sadiq Center -Tilm 
which gives a complete picture 
of the activities and philo- 
sophy of the program. The 
agents should explain the 
general principles of the pro- 
ject such as financing and 
credit, members' duties, and 
assistance by government. 
Included in this meeting 
should be the following type 
of people: respected and 


successful farmers, members of 
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cooperative boards, members 

of executive of Farmers' 
DOChebLVsn SChOOl, teachens, 
religious leaders and inter- 
ested parents. From this meet- 
inde LY tO. sel ect. .a group! of 
leaders who strongly support 
the idea to become the sponsors 


Of sthesicenter. 


Semel Os avVandesa meeting.) Of 5. Again, the meeting can 
youth and their parents and begin with the showing of the 
the new center leaders, to Sadiq Center film. The agent 
explain the program to the can also show some project 
youth and find out their Slide sets to explain in 
interests. detail what is involved in 


some of the projects. Adver- 
tise the meeting through the 
previous meeting of parents 
and through the cooperative 
SsoOciety. meetingseiad t asa not 
necessary that a center be 
organized immediately; if the 
group is not prepared to make 
a commitment, schedule 
another meeting in two or 


three weeks. 
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6. To capture their interest 
and start them thinking about 
What the center is and what 

they would like to do in the 


center. 
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6. The agent now has a group 
of boys to work with. The 
agent can instruct the boys 

in how to carry out some of 
his demonstrations. Give some 
boys access to demonstration 
material (seeds, fertilizer, 
concentrate) and let them 
carry out the demonstrations 
themselves. The agent can 
teach the boys some useful 
skills they can use on their 
farms. These skills will 
arouse their interest in agri- 
culture and be of some use to 
their families. 

Let the boys realize that the 
center is fun to belong to and 
that they will receive other 
benefits in addition to agri- 
cultural) educataone, | Other 
activities which wiil keep up 
the members' interest is a 

Ve Site toe desadigeCencerse 
agricultural research station, 


Oorahistorical.site. 
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7. To demonstrate the philo- 
sophy of the Sadiq Centers and 
the responsibility of the 

members concerning their pro- 


jects and the center. 


8. To assist the members to 
elect a three or four member 
executive for the center as 


well as to decide on one or 


two local leaders and 


his 


7. The agent should explain 
the process of a meeting, the 
role of the executive and 
local leaders in the center. 
The various projects should 
be explained again in detail, 
the role of the members and 
the government participation 
(credit, etc.). Select some 
members to start a group pro- 
ject (vegetables, field crops, 
fruit nursing) as these were 
found to be the most successful 
in the early stages. If there 
are older members in the 
center, a few could be given 
individual projects (bee hives, 
chickens, calves). The agent 
must be careful at this stage 
to only expand gradually so 

he is able to carefully super- 
vise all projects. 

8. The agent will explain the 
duties of each of the officers 
and show the members how to 


nominate and elect the officers. 


The local leaders should be 
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encourage them to attend and 


be involved with center 


aGta Vint 1ese 


9. To help the members 
start learning some techni- 
cal information about their 
projects. Members should 
have a good knowledge of 
their project before they 


Start 1t% 


10. To supervise the pro- 


jects of the members. 


His Se lominvelve Localiileaders 


as much as possible in center 


activities. 
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given small jobs and responsi- 
bad itressintthedcenter; evsg., 
collect members for a trip, 
help with group agricultural 
progects.,detch 

OSeeeecitures andgantormation 
Onwatspecificuprojectamusit be 
planned two months before you 
plan to begin the project. 

The agent should use pictures, 
Slides, films, demonstrations 
and discussion groups whenever 
possible to give the members 
information. 

10. The agent should make one 
visit each month to supervise 
the projects; this should 
involve visits to the members' 
homes. 

11. .Thevagents could) hoidva 
training course in the area 
for local leaders. This could 
involve outlining of some 
possible activities of local 
leaders as well as discussion 
among leaders of activities in 


their center. 
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This is a generalized list of steps to be taken in 
the establishment of a Sadiq Center. This list does not pro- 
vide an assured formula for establishing a successful center 
but is a ordered presentation of methods found to be success- 
ful throughout Iraq. The methods described represent the 
initiation, legitimization and implementation stages of a 
social change process. As with any innovation in technology 
Or process, these steps must be followed in some order so as 
COvassunme continuity of thevinnoVvationae Ihnere were, of 
course, some problems aguent Whe establishment of Centers in 
Traq, some examples of the type of crisis areas which gene- 
rated the guidelines are as follows: 

(a) The Sadiq concept is new in Iraq and it may take 

some time before it is accepted in a village. Agents 

Should not try to "sell" the Sadiq program but should 

objectively point out to the people how it will affect 

their village. This process may take more than one 

meeting to accomplish; even after initial acceptance 

of the concept there should not be an immediate push 

towards a high level of organization. Let the members 

and adults move smoothly into the project stage of 

center development. 

(b) The agent should carefully consider the data 


gathered in his information survey when beginning to 


Everett M. Rogers with F.F. Shoemaker, Communication 
of Innovations (New York: The Free Press, 1971), pp. 279-282. 
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praneprojects and @activities*for the®center. There 
are many problems to be solved in the rural area but 
the agent should concentrate on one or two of these, 
aSeiNdicavedsin hisestrvey. | Thisewtl l provide va 
central focus for the center. As the center develops, 
the members can be made aware of other issues which 
should be of concern to them. After establishment of 
a center one of the main methods of communicating with 


the youth will be through organized meetings. 


Holding of Meetings in a Sadiq Center 


Since the members of most Sadiq Centers tend to be some- 
what scattered geographically, meeting with the members in 
an organized group is an efficient way for the agent to 
accomplish his tasks. With new Sadiq Centers, the agent may 
want to hold meetings frequently. One meeting per week is 
not too frequent for a new center. As the center develops, 


the agent can cut back on the number of meetings. 


structure of Sadiq Center Meetings 


The structure of a meeting with the members is import- 
ant. The Sadiq Program encourages three-part meetings: 

1. Discussion by members, local leaders and the agent 

Ofethemdeti vi tiesmandmplcamessmorathemcenter (erde. 

Progress OF proyeces, planss 1Om tours, J11ms, New pro-= 

jects for center, community activities). This dialogue 


should be shared equally between the youth, agent and 
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leaders. The agent will be able to guide the discussion 
ands provides npute onsaVaidiab les facilities ~ costs, of 
proposed projects, etc. 
2. The agent or leader will present a lesson or 
demonstration according to his plan of work. The 
information presented here can be technical but should 
Dem red ated: to-DrOjJects, on acta va taese ini whach? the 
members are or will soon be involved. These presenta- 
td ONSTSHOUl ds bel asp practicadwass possable and. charts: 
Slides and fiims should be used whenever possible. 
3. The last part of the meeting should be organized 
intomsomestorm Oferecreations» This’ section of, the meet- 
ing can be organized as much as possible by the members 
and local leaders. The recreation can include some 
organized sport (football) or may be singing or some 
traditional games. The members should be allowed to 
decide what activities they are going to have and these 
facilitated by the extension agent. 
ihe centradlefocussofsthesSadiq Centers) are: the projects 
of the members; the organized meetings act to promote the 


deve lopment of, these- projects. 


Projects and Skills for Members 


of Sadiq Centers 


What is a Sadiq Center Project? 


Each member of a Sadiq Center should be involved in a 
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project. Members are assisted with their projects by the 
center's extension agent and local leader. The members have 
simple project books with information on their projects and 
they also keep simple record sheets. In order to be a rele- 
vant learning experience for members, projects are practical 
and socially and agriculturally suited to the area. 
[esse leClionsandsoperation) of a specific project in 
an area depends on the following criteria: 
(a) The youths! interest and ability in a particular 
project determines whether it should be implemented. 
(b) Thevproject design is based on a specific need for 
improvement in the region, especially of agricultural 
production, family health or community life. 
GcUMELiicCtprojectmismoractical in terms of *cast andetime 


needed by members, parents and government Of hacia list 


Designee t Sadvg Projects 


If projects are designed so as to be economically feas- 
ible, the cash returns received from them will be a further 
incentevestow thebyouthsrttihe factithatstheryouth whllibe 
making money on'some project located on his own farm is a 
strong motivating force to youth and parents. 

Although most youth will find the "learning-by-doing" 
aspect of Sadiq projects rewarding in’itself, the opportunity 
for “learning-while-earning" is also an important aspect. 
Agents wanting to reinforce this aspect should explain to 


parents and local leaders that the profit on these projects 
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should be managed by the members. Parents will be vital in 
PreOVids nde thestfacilities and financingeto, the. members..-Since 
the parents finance the projects, a share of the production 
will come back to them to cover their investment. In this 
way the members will begin to appreciate some of the costs 


Ofeproductionsin agriculture. 


Distribution of Projects to Members 

Since the age of Sadiq members ranges from 10 to 18, 
their interests and needs will vary greatly. Projects given 
to members should be feasible but provide a challenge. In 
order to keep interest up throughout the year, short and long 
CenmeprojectsecangbenUsed saline Jondsterm projects cansbe 
ongoing activities (growing alfalfa or clover, fruit tree 
nurseries) while the short term projects can be a seasonal 
field crop or vegetables or a livestock DROJeGue 

The young members of a center will perform better if 
they are given short term, technically simple projects (vege- 
table and field crop projects). Even a simple accomplishment 
at this age will be rewarding. Older members can be given 
more complex livestock projects (poultry, beekeeping) as well 
JISeLOng terme projects ssuchwasedlfdaltasraus ing seanderai sing 
of breeding stock. In all of these projects the members' 
interest will depend on their discovery of new information 
and skills. Project design, therefore, must include a con- 
Stdihuedlasorderly of low Of Tare Ame tuo neand activities to the 


members. 
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Plannin gebessous and Demonstrations for Projects 

Topas Sista Cents ain DEOVicindeinrormaction and Yealistic 
learning experiences to the members of Sadiq Centers, a 
Summary of each project and the sources of information avail- 
able was drawn up. These tables provide a listing of the 
major learning experiences which would be beneficial to the 
members and could be enacted through the project. To assist 
Cicwadentwine nisetinst stade of planning, a fist of available 
resource information is provided. Each agent has access to 
the publications listed in his local office and a special 
collection or kit comprising some of the more relevant publica- 
tions was provided to agents already involved with a Sadiq 
Center. An example of material available for two of the major 


projects is shown below. 


acne CropSeand syiegetap les 


Sources of Information 
(Copies of Bulletins in 


Major Learning Ruta ley GUtH ak GOT 
Project pxperienced. desired Extension Office) 
PHOdUEGT1.O Ne Of Preparation of seed Extension bulletins on 
Summer and beds vegetable production, 
winter Planting times NOSHwel 2 meleo 40m 4 gar lio 
vegetables Transplanting ps thsis, fa lls 
| Fertilizer use Sadiqsfiimstrips and fislim= 
Land preparation Strip DOOKPEtS NUS.= | 


ands. 
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Insect, disease and 
weed control 

Harvesting 

Storage 


Marketing 


2. Animal Husbandry 


Raising Confinement rearing 

chickens for Use of deep litter 

egg produc- system 

tion Use of protein 
concentrate 


Diseases and disease 
control 
Use of credit 


Marketing of eggs 
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Extension bulletin on 
REET VZer eNO eelo0-1970, 

EXtension bullet ineon 
weeds, No. 62-1972. 

Extension bulletin on 
insects and plant dis- 
Gases. NO woo S 77 . 

Visit “agricultural research 


center in 8your eprovince. 


Sadiq manual on poultry 
production. 

Sadiq filmstrips and 
DOOKIets. NOSs.23,. 45. — 
19748 

sliieO Hae Uivedyleeyou Cneein 
eas 

Extension bulletins on 
NUE GON NOS el OU 
191 - 1969. 

Poultry record book for 


Sadiq Centers. 


All the major projects were outlined in this manner to 


allow the agents easy access to information on each project. 


This enables the agents to provide a planned delivery of 
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information to the members involved in the projects. 


In addition to projects, the agents may present some 


VgGPouUlLtUuvalImsKills as a demonstration. 


These skills will 


not be as extensively studied as a project but will add to 


the knowledge necessary to carry out the projects. 


Skills for Sadiq Members (General Agricultural Knowledge) 


It was found to be important and useful to assist 


members in obtaining skills in general agricultural practices. 


These skills can be used to stimulate interest in new centers 


Or among new members as well as to teach members some skills 


which will be useful 


iNmeCanGyiNGwOutcetnel nT eporjects. “aihese 


skills will be taught by practical demonstration in the center. 


An example of how information on skills was presented for 


agricultural jagents follows: 


Sikvelee ikOeDe 
Learned 


aeeVvacci nation 
of cattle and 


poultry 


b. Treatment 
Oe Cu Ken 


water 


Major Lessons or Con- 
CoD EO mDeC mE ea GRed 


By regular program of 
disease control, 
larger numbers of 
animals will survive; 
therefore, there will 
be a larger profit to 
the family 
Demonstration dangers 
dirty water and show 


simple methods to 


Sources of Information 
and Material 


Local veterinarian to 
supply vaccine. 

Extension bulletins 
W197 2, 23-197), 
119-1967. 


See local health offi- 
cials for procedure 


and materials 
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clean and purify required. 
water Bulletin published by 
Rural Youth Section 


(eek #t) 


These skills can be used to fill in the educational 
program of the clubs, and new skill areas can be taught as 
the members begin to master the basic skills. 

The project information and skili information provides 
a store of information for the agricultural agent to utilize 
Tiepvanningeiissocogrameror. a Sadiq Center. ~1o provide an 
orderly learning process to members, agents were encouraged to 
prepare an organized plan for their center based on the needs 
of the members and the resources and information available to 


both the agents and members. 


Program Planning for Sadigqucentens 


In order to provide a planned program in a Sadiq Center, 
it was found that there were some definite preliminary ron. 
The first step was to systemize the information to be pre- 
sented into a list of project activities and a presentation 
schedule. This process divides the information into workable 
SUDJeCtuMatremeuni ts. | Eachwunitewould entailea, particular, 
subject to be presented through a lecture, demonstration, 
film, slides, etc. Together the subject matter units make up 
all the information required for each project. Once the agent 


has his information systematically laid out, he could proceed 
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CLOmriCaiextarsuepeOT=lreparing=asyeamy=eptan= for the center. 
This yearly plan would be drawn up with members and leaders 
to determine what activities and projects they would like to 
be involved in during the coming year. When the felt needs 
of the center were determined, the agent set up his calendar 
Of work for the Sadiq Center. This will set out a schedule 
of activities, presentations, demonstrations and meetings in 
which the agent would be involved. In preparing his plan, 
the agent will draw from his project and skill resource 
information as well as from the units of subject matter 
organized for each project. 

By foilowing these steps, the agent will be able to 
Organize his resources more effectively and meet the needs 
of the members of the center with a systematic and regular 
program. Since the agricultural agents did not spend their 
full time on the Sadiq Program, a planned program is necessary 
to ensure that the time they did spend was effective. Another 
important aspect found to be true in Irag was that because 
of the multi-disciplined responsibilities of the agricultural 
agents, many technical divisions of the Department competed 
for their time. It was necessary to show a planned commitment 
to the Sadiq Program in order to not be pulled away for 
Special "campaign" work. It was also recognized that a 
regular program with the youth was necessary to keep them 


actively involved. 
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Project Activities and Presentation Schedule 
The information units to be presented to members can 
bedi videdmintos two detinite parts. | ine first 1s a Schedule 
Ofether activities: to be carried out with the members and the 
second is the presentations or demonstrations which will pro- 
vide the members with the knowledge to carry out these activi- 
ties. The schedule should be in a time ordered sequence with 
presentation units preceding by one or two meetings the 
related activity units. “An example of such a schedule of 
units is presented below. Example: Sadiq Vegetable Project. 
Activity Units to be Presenation or Demonstration 
Carried Out with Members Uniiese sub ects hor Members 
1. Benefits of vegetables in 
the family diet -- basic 
Nie Leon aU a peren tat y Des 
of vegetables and their bene- 
fits and use. 
Ce. Growing of vegetables as a 
part of the farm operation. 
Show how vegetables can pro- 
vide food and income when other 


Cropseane, OUL=OT Season. 


1. Visit a wholesale vege- 3. Outline the Sadiq Center 
table market to see how vegetable project. Use of 
vegetables are delivered improved seed, fertilizer and 


and handled. marketing schemes. 


oh. 
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Ae Visite nonin cultura | 
research center in province 
to see seedbeds and field 


trials 


GeeesSelects members to carry 


vegetable project (as a 


group or individually). 


Inspect land to ensure it is 


suitable. 


4, Demonstration on land 


preparation and cultivation: 


(a) Plowing and discing, 
(b) Fertilization methods, 


(c) Furrowing and ditching. 


5. Demonstration with 
members of proper method of 
seedbed preparation, and 
seeding with and without 
Dalia SiGlicr 

6. Transplanting of seed- 


lings to prepared land. 


7. Watering and irrigation 


of vegetables. Field 


J 
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4, Show slide set on prepara- 
tion of seedbeds and trans- 


planting. 


5. Explain methods of land 
preparation and advantages of 


each method. 


Gram se Of Terntilizer for vege- 
tables to increase yield. 

Types of fertilizer and rates 
Of wap lied tion. 

jeer Usemo fern lias tic ssiel-tvert sin 
growing vegetables or seed- 
lings @ Benefits in vegetable 
quality and marketing times, 
8. Variation of seeding time 


to produce vegetables at 


different times of the year. 


9. How to recognize diseases 
andeinSects O1echopSmcite 
members are raising. 

10; _.Control of diseases and 
use of 


i Sec uSmrnigec TODS . 
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demonstration. 


8. Demonstration on use of 
sprayers and mixing of 
chemicals. 

9. Field spraying of vege- 
tabtes = for™ insects. 

10. Demonstration of the 
application of seed dressing 
(fertilizer) to vegetables. 
11. Demonstration on selec- 
tion and packaging of vege- 


tables. 


To eeeGeriiinatutone ces t= LO 
show testing procedure for 
seed quality. 

13. Construction of demon- 
stration storage areas for 
GOCUnCTCDS=mCO li. =e LC, 


(depending on area). 


vats 


various types of insecticides 
and spraying methods. 

lime bse oo; chemicals onthe 
favitems COrACE s"USe 5 clspoOSa |, 
prevention of poisoning. 

12. -Types of weeds prevalent 
in area.and control methods. 
13. Marketing of vegetables - 


selection, grading, packaging. 


14. Collection of seed from 
selected fmuits fOr next crop 
year. Importance of good seed 
FOR WeeGwerntrol. yield, ecco. 
15... Preparation to be made 
for planting next crop of 
vegetables. 

16. Storage of vegetables -- 


Ceyind se DU ig dingustien cer Si. 


In introducing a new project to a center or when brief- 


ing new members on an established project, this step-by-step 


approach was found to be necessary and quite successful. 


Since most of the project material is new information 


to members, the activities they are to carry out in each pro- 
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ject must be thoroughly explained well in advance. Technical 
background information also given in advance a Kuare members 
to associate some scientific principles with the practical 
field work they will do in the future. The fact that the 
background to an activity was given in advance of the actual 
event promotes discussion between members and parents and 
often created an interest among members during the actual 
field activity. After the agent has established a detailed 
listing of his resources and systematized his information, 


he can begin to prepare a plan of work for the center. 


veagiyechan fovea SadigqeCenter, 


In preparing a yearly plan, the agricultural agent must 
determine the needs and interests of the members and parents 
of a particular center. To determine these and the local 
habits and traditions, the agent should spend some time in 
a particular region before attempting to develop a plan. In 
planning projects for the center, the agent should consider 
the following sources of material. 

In Aor rculturale@demonstration planiproducedgbyethe 

Extension Service for the area. 

2 eOGOp, and livestock program of the Cooperative 

Society in the area. 

3. Credit programs offered to agriculture by specia- 

lized government departments (e.g., corn program). 

Some other important principles to consider in preparing 


the plan are: 
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1. The members, parents and local jeaders must ie 
involved in preparing the plan. 

2. The schedule planned should provide activity 
throughout the year. 

3. If there are a large number of youth attending 
school in the center, plan activities so they do not 
conflict with examination times, etc. 

4. For each project there are several seasonal and 
marketing considerations which must be carefully timed. 
Je sDeSIgnkeal I activitiesssand projects) to’ promote the 


concept of self-help. 


The project plans should encourage almost equal sharing of 


the financial and material requirements of the project between 


members and their parents and the government. Government 


programs should be used as stimulators of further action and 


Should not be treated as gifts for the farmers. 


The yearly plan could be divided into three main sections: 
ie Pero, ects 
(a) Description of the type of project to be 
carried, number of members involved and size of 
the project. 
(b) Details on timing of project and facilities 
required from members and government. 
Cue Olle Sandal ps 
(a) List the times and places for educational 
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touns Omthe projects of all members of the Sadiq 
Centers. (Examples of educational trips -- 
hOMunctBLture ssbar1on, poulary station, calf station, 
museum or demonstration farm). 

So Speaia le ACtIVitLes 

(a) Community activity examples -- tree planting, 
Canalecleaning, road building, construction of a 
building for the center. 

(b) Films shown by agent for members and parents 
Aneaenvere-- neath, Nutrition, agriculture, 
mistonied |. 

(Cc Meine wardsmDay iseneldsine the fall of the year 
to show the progress made by the members and to 
give them some recognition for their work. 

This yearly plan will give both members and agents some 
record of what will be coming up over the year and will allow 
time for adequate preparation. Once a plan has been drawn up 
Chesagentemust follow itwasweclosely as *possible=tosKkeep up 
parents' and members' active involvement. An example of a 
completed yearly plan is presented on the following two pages 
(Tablem2 mumOnceuam plan Ofechisetypemis prepared) stnesagent 
can begin to draw up what his own schedule of activities will 


be for the center. 


Calendar of Work for Sadiq Centers 


The calendar of work provides the agent with a monthly 


listing of his activities with a Sadiq Center over a one year 
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period. It allows the agent to plan ahead for the prepara- 
tion of resources and information required for the center 
program. A calendar of work consists of the following 
Sections: 

iz Project activities -- the agent must list, step- 

by-step, what activities must be done in the center to 

start the project and follow them up. 

2. Project presentations -- depending on what project 

activities have been scheduled, a series of presentations 

will be scheduled at regularly organized meetings. As 
mentioned previously, these presentations should be 
scheduled before the activities are carried out. 

3. Tours and trips -- set a date and place for these 

events and make the necessary arrangements. 

4. Special activities -- arrange dates and prepare 

facilities required in advance. 

In drawing up a calendar of work, the agents could refer 
to the section "Project Activities and Presentations Schedule" 
in the Guidance Manual and enter into their calendar the 
activities and presentations which coincide with the projects 
desired pyetnpe CluDe. sl nesagentecould. alsoudraw. the skills 
listed in "Skills for Sadiq Members (General Agricultural 
Knowledge)" from the Guidance Manual and insert these activi- 
ties into his calendar at the appropriate time. The calendar 
of work will allow the agent to know well in advance what the 
activities of the center will be and allow him to schedule 


information presentations and skill training to occur in 
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advance of the actual activity. The calendar of work also 
coordinates the material supply function which must be carried 
on by the agent in providing inputs to the center. 

As mentioned earlier, the calendar of work helped to 
insure that the program with the Sadiq Center was carried 
through on a regular basis. The calendar prevents the trans- 
fer of the agent to other work areas during the time alloted 
for the Sadiq Program. By trying to keep the agents working 
according to their planned schedule, the Extension Service can 
begin a more orderly approach to rural development issues 
thereby NOV miwavenDonmethem cragttlondlescrisis-to-crisis. 
method of operation. 

The following three pages present an example of a 
"Calendar of Work for a Sadiq Center". This calendar of work 


Tomnciid Leds LOMLHC aya! Y ePlaneror da Sdadtqgecenter.. 


Eirequs sof Program Planning on the Sadiq Program 


The Sadiq Program has previously been identified as a 
form of non-formal education and as such does not have a 
controlled departmental emphasis. In the Sadiq Program learn- 
ing takes place in scattered locations which may change from 
time to time. The lack of a captive audience and the desire 
for programs suited to particular interests in each area 
demands a flexible and adaptable planning process. The program 
planning described here is a process in which the needs and 
aspirations of the rural people are combined with the physical 


and financial resources available in the region. The govern- 
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ment also has programs which provide inputs into agriculture 
which can be used to partially complete the requirements of 
OG ject wun early Plan for the Sadiq Center, along with 

a calendar of work, brings the expressed needs of the members 
of the center together with the available resources of the 
government and aia WORE to provide a balanced and contin- 
uous: program. The unstructured nature of the Sadiq Center 
lends itself to free and creative approaches to program plann- 
ing, but it also requires that the program planning be done 
in such a way as to maintain the momentum of the program once 
eee SMe Ol ami eden to Go Culaiged :e ames OMemOT Bt nema Gals ce |e 
ments of the planning process described above are the parti- 
cipation of the members in the process and the utilization 
Opetneme i Stingaresourcecmowethe regi One ine thesdesi gn of 
projects. 

Since the Sadiq Program was new in Iraq, many govern- 
ment officials were not aware of its objectives or how it 
operated. Many officials tended to discount its importance 
in everyday planning and being a long range developmental 
program, it was often qTiveneaslbowepriority. » @nesfact. that 
agents had a complete calendar of work for the Sadiq Center 
helped to raise its priority for government facilities and 
the agents' time and insured a smooth delivery of the program 


from the government to the members of the Sadiq Center. 


Summary 


Much of the material in this chapter was a description 
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of how an agricultural agent would proceed in the organiza- 
tion of a Sadiq Center. The methods and processes explained 
in this chapter were in effect a summary of the total Sadiq 
Program. The next step in this thesis will} be to measure 

the way the Sadiq Program has been accepted in the rural areas 
and what affects, if any, it has had on the rural people The 
next chapter, therefore, will summarize the results of an 
evaluation survey done on the Sadiq Program. - Hopefully, the 
results of this survey will provide some insight into some 
structural and organizational aspects of the Sadiq Program 


which were vital to its future growth and development. 
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CHAPTER V 


EVALUATION SURVEY OF THE RURAL YOUTH 
PROGRAM IN IRAQ 


Introduction 


The Sadiq Program began in Iraq in 1969; the few 
experimental centers established in 1969-1971 grew to 
approximately 75 by September, 1973. During this rapid 
growth period, the program underwent many changes in design 
and structure in order to develop a successful model. In 
September of 1973, the policy makers in the Department of 
Agriculture and Agrarian Reform decided to critically evalu- 
ate the progress of the Sadiq Program to determine how it 
was being accepted in the rural areas and whether jt was mov- 
ing towards accomplishing its objectives. They suggested 
that a survey be conducted among rural people and government 
officials to allow an overall evaluation of the program. 

The decision to conduct a survey at this point in the 
development of the program was made with the intention of 
providing input for program planning in. the future. During 
the early establishment process of the Sadiq Program, some 
assumptions were made regarding the design and structure Ci 
the program which were based on fairly limited regional 


experiences. It was hoped that a nationwide survey would 
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be a fact-finding exercise of a scale which would allow 
policy makers to either confirm their original assumptions 
or to alter the program in line with information provided 
in the survey. 

Another force behind the government's decision to con- 
duct an evaluation was to obtain some concrete evidence of 
the benefits and value of the Sadiq Program in order to calm 
the criticism that the program was receiving from other 
merece departments. The criticism was not damaging in 
jtself as it only represented the jealous rivalry which 
existed between departments when a particular department 
developed a successful program. 

This chapter will provide some analysis of how effective 
the Sadiq Program was and how it was meeting the needs of 
the rural youth. A major thrust of the thesis is to show 
how the experiences of the Rural Youth Program in Iraq may 
be of benefit to the development of similar programs in other 
countries. Throughout the remainder of the thesis, the inter- 
view schedule and the analysis of the Sadiq Program will be 


referred to as the Sadiq Center Survey. 


Sadiq Center Survey 


As mentioned previously, the Sadiq Survey was carried 
out four years after the Sadiq Program started in Iraq. It 
was conducted in November of 1973. The author was directly 


involved in designing and executing the Survey for the govern- 
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ment. The objectives of the survey as set out by the author 

were as follows: 
1. To determine the progress made with the initial 
structure of the Sadiq Program, to allow an accurate 
assessment of the program's strengths and limitations, 
and to determine if the present structure is relevant 
for the future needs of the rural population. 
2. To assess the effectiveness of the Sadiq Program as 
An element of the agricultural extension program in the 
agricultural modernization of rural Iraq. 
3. To isolate regional differences (resource, cultural) 
which have or will in the future affect the program. 
ha = 1) feremmine the attitudes of government officials 
toward the program. This would enable more accurate 
planning of training programs for officials working 
with the program in the field, as well as those 
administering or supervising the program from a higher 
Tevel. 
5. To evaluate the Sadiq Program as a non-formal educa- 
tion program and to determine the role of non-formal 
education in Iraq's rural development scheme. 
6. To determine whether the Sadiq Program is function- 


ing as a stimulus to "self-help" rural development. 


WURUCTULGsO Une oUrvey 


The survey was composed to two parts which included: 


1. A survey of the Sadiq Centers in the villages com- 
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posed of youth members, youth non-members, adults -- 

parents of members, adults -- parents of non-members. 

2. A survey of selected government officials in the 

Department of Agriculture and Agrarian Reform. 
The interview schedules were designed to be administered by 
an interview process and were pretested in villages close to 
Baghdad. In the survey of the village centers, the inter- 
viewers met with groups of each of the above categories. The 
interviewers were instructed to randomly select eight to ten 
people from each group and conduct an interview with them. 
The group would be asked a question and the interviewer would 
record the concensus of the group. In the survey of govern- 
ment officials, the interviewers met with the individual 
Of Clals. 

The interview staff were selected from a group of newly 

recruited extension agents. These agents were involved in 
a six-week training and orientation course and were about to 
be assigned to the field. The agents were all recent gradu- 
ates of agriculture from a university in Iraq and had Bachelor 
of Science degrees. In addition to their university train- 
ing, these agents had attended a three-month pre-service 
training course in agricultural extension techniques. These 
trainees were considered to have sufficient training to act 
as interviewers. | 

The interviewers were given a five-day orientation 
regarding the Sadiq Program and the way in which they would 


conduct the survey. The interviewers were sent to the pro- 
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vinces with an official letter from the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Agrarian Reform to facilitate their contact with 
other government officials and thus with the Sadiq Centers. 
The survey was designed such that 13 agents would visit 
9 provinces over a period of 6 days. There were 12 provinces 
in Iraq where the Sadiq Program was operating; 9 were chosen 
because the program had operated there for some time, and 
the people would have more formulated opinions regarding the 
program. The provinces chosen are illustrated on a map on 


the following page (see Figure 4) and are listed as follows: 


Arbil Province - 1 agent 
Babylon Province - T agent 
Baghdad Province - 2 agents 
Diyala Province - 1 agent 
Du Hok Province - 1 agent 
Kerbala Province - 2 agents 
Mothena Province - 1 agent 
Ninevah Province - 2 agents 
Thekar Province S72 BVNNES, 
13 agents 


The interviewers visited the Sadiq Centers with the 
local agricultural agents, who also introduced them to the 
provincial government officials who were to be interviewed. 

A detailed discussion of each of the two surveys is contained 


in the next section. 
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FIGURE 4 
MAP OF IRAQ 





Survey Area 
(Shaded Provinces) 
1. Ninawa Province 
Z Dahuk Province 
3 Irbil Province 
4 Bagndad Province 
=e Diyala Province 
7 
8 
9 


. Hillah Province 
. Karbala Province 
Dhi Qar Province 
Muthanna Province 
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Village Survey of Youth and Adults inwoadiq Centers 


In this section of the survey 32 centers were randomly 
selected from about 60 centers in the nine provinces. These 
centers were representative of 1,200 members and approximately 
70 localeleaders. They accounted for about 45 percent of the 
total number of Sadiq Centers in Iraq. In the analysis, the 


data on each center were divided by region as follows: 


TABLE 4 
PROVINCES COVERED BY SADIQ SURVEY 


a 





NOPssO feo.dc Gm Cenitens 


Region Province Province Region 
North 6 
Irbil 2 
Da Huk ] 
Ninevah eee 
Central 7 
Baghdad 3 
Diyala 4 
South 19 
Hillah 4 
Kerbala 5 
Mothena 4 
Dhi Qar 6 
Total 32 32 


As mentioned earlier, the interview schedule was 
adiiinustered stosVvarious Groups #imeedch sorethe G2 “centers: 
The following groups were interviewed in each center. 


1. Youths who were members of the Sadiq Center - 
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SaeGLOUDS. 

2. Youths of the village who were not members of the 

Sadiq Center - 32 groups. 

3. Adults (males) who were fathers of youth in the 

Sadiq Center - 32 groups. 

4. Adults (males) who were local leaders of the village 

but not involved in the Sadiq Center - 32 groups. 

It was hoped that answers to the following questions 
would be found through the analysis of the survey. The 
answers are important to future policy formulation regarding 
the Sadiq Program. 

1. Is the Sadiq Program assisting in the modernization 

and rural development of Iraq? 

2. Do rural adults see a value in having their children 

involved in a non-formal agricultural education program? 

3. Is the Sadiq Program an effective extension tool 

for the introduction of modern agricultural methods 

into the rural sector? 

4. Can rural youth training in agriculture promote 

increased employment in the rural sector? 

5. What are the major differences in location, atti- 

tude and training requirements which must be taken into 

consideration in program planning? 

In order to have a complete picture of how the Sadiq 
Program was operating, it was also necessary to interview a 


cross-section of government officials. 
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Survey of Government Officials 

In this section of the survey, personal interviews were 
conducted with 72 government officials who were employees of 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Agrarian Reform. The data 
was broken down into the same geographic regions as the 
other survey as well as according to the positions of the 


Darticularwotia ci als 


TABLE 5 
DISTRIBUTION OF GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS IN SADIQ SURVEY 


ated 


a EE ee 0 0 OOOO 


Extension Cooperative 


Agents Agents Supervisors Directors Total 
ee eee enn ee ee 
North 5 3 8 6 22 
Central 5 0 4 7 17 
South 1] 0 10 12 eke: 
Total 21 3 22 aS 72 








In each province people with the following titles were 
interviewed: Director of Agriculture Region, Director of 
Agricultural Services, Director of Cooperatives, Supervisor 
of Extension, Supervisor of Rural Youth, and Extension agents 
working in the field. 

This survey was designed to assist in answering some 
questions regarding attitudes of government officials towards 
the Sadiq Program as well as to identify administrative weak- 


nesses in the program. The questions were as follows: 
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1. Do government officials see the long run effects 

of rural youth education as being of benefit to agri- 

cultural production and rural life in the future? 

2. Do government officials feel that some action should 

be taken now in the area of non-formal education for 

rural youth? 

3. Do government officials see the Sadiq Program as 

an extension tool and as a means of introducing agri- 

cultural change in the rural sector? 

4. Are the attitudes of government officials consist- 

ent at the field and policy making level regarding 

administration of the Sadiq Program? 

5. Do regional differences in the attitudes of govern- 

MenceortiCclalseexistsiltethney dO, must they be con- 

sidered in program planning and training? 

6. Has the rural youth training received by agricul- 

tural agents had a beneficial impact on their work with 

the Sadiq Center? 
The survey of government officials was considered important 
to determine the attitudes of officials towards the program, 
and the difficulties they were experiencing in administration 
of the program. 

Both of these surveys were analyzed and the data is 
presented in raw form in the Appendix. From this raw data, 
an analysis of some of the vital factors affecting the Sadiq 


Program was carried out for both of the surveys. 
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Discussion of Results of Village Survey of 


Members and Adults in Sadiq Centers 


Dudanizatloneonmroadlqucenters 


Thirty-two centers were surveyed out of a total of 65 
centers currently operating in the country. The centers 
surveyed ranged in age from one which had only been esta- 
blished for two months to one which was three years old (the 
oldest center in the region). The number of members in the 
centers ranged from 8 to 45, the average number being 23. The 
official age of members in the center is from 10 to 18 years. 

Fifty-five percent of the centers were organized within 
a Cooperative Society and of this number, 6 percent were 
established within a Cooperative Social Center (a segment of 
the Cooperative Society which organizes sports, handicraft 
lessons and some health services for all members of the co- 
operative). The remainder of the centers were organized in 
selected extension districts (extension villages). The survey 
was conducted at a time of transition in Iraq; the Cooperative 
Department and the Agricultural Extension Department had been 
operating separately until about six months before the survey 
was conducted. Both these departments have since been brought 
under one Ministry. The cooperatives were established to 
gain production efficiencies through a cooperative marketing 
and input supply system, and the extension service now operates 
its education programs within the cooperative societies. 

This change has allowed the educational activities of the 


extension service to be coordinated with the production faci- 
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lities of the cooperative societies. In the future, most 
Sadiq Centers will be established within an existing co- 


operative society. 


Projects inysadiqg Centers 


The main projects of the Sadiq Centers were (in order 
of frequency) vegetable growing, field crops, poultry raising, 
beekeeping and handicrafts. In the analysis which follows, 
the number of active projects in a club was taken as a partial 
measure of the level of development of the center since the 
presence of recognizable projects implies a degree of perman- 
ence and involvement by the members. 

There were two types of projects in the Sadiq Centers; 
some members had their own individual projects while others 
were involved in group projects where small groups of members 
shared the work on a particular project. 

In the survey, the parents of members and local leaders 
were divided on this subject. Fifty percent wanted the youth 
involved in collective projects while 38 percent wanted 
individual projects. 

This question is an example of an area where the respond- 
ents were often answering what they thought the interviewers 
wanted to hear. By choosing collective projects, the parents 
were complying with the government's efforts to create a 
SLrOonuULooGidlistesitaveneein tact, Iraqi farmers are quite 
independent and the move towards establishing cooperative or 


state farms will be a long process. 
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Not all members of a Sadiq Center were involved in a 
project at the time of the survey. The reasons for this are 


Summarized in Table 6. 


TABLE 6 
REASONS FOR MEMBERS NOT HAVING A PROJECT 








Reason Percent and Number (in Brackets) 





—) 
e 


Members have no 


money 24 (8) 
2. Members have no 

facilities or materials . 48 (15) 
3. Members don't wish to 

be involved 24 (8) 
4, Other reasons eel) 
Total 100 


a 
i 


Although about 50 percent of the centers had at least 50 per- 
cent of their members involved in projects, there were still 

a considerable number of members not involved in projects. 

In new centers it usually took a year or so to get all the 
members involved in a project, because of seasonal difficul- 
ties and material shortages, and there were a large proportion 


of new centers at the time of the survey. 


AGuIVIE LesmineodulGsCenlLers 


Mos tlof the centers have activities outside their 


regular project work as shown in Table 7. 
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TABLES 7 
MAJOR ACTIVITIES IN SADIQ CENTERS 


pr 


i 


Percent and Number 
Activity (in Brackets) 


ee ae 





feel edvelmecOmy USsiit so tCNer, Sadiq 
Centers 18 (9) 


Pee = educationar’ cour’ LOeVISit 
agricultural facilities Ho) (0) 


3. Participation in local celebrations 
Public works projects 
Community film shows 5 (9) 


Total Coa) 


These activities served to broaden the interests of the 
members by exposing them to new ideas and situations. The 
activities also lead to the formation of an identifiable peer 
group among the young people; membership provided satisfaction 
and a feeling of unity among the members. : 

The varied program of activities points out some of the 
strengths of a non-formal out-of-school education program as 
it can provide a wide variety of appealing activities and 
still have its members involved in practical educational 


programs. 


Local Leaders in Sadig Centers 
One of the main principles in the establishment of 
Sadiq Centers is that they have a local leader selected from 


interested persons within the village. Seventy-three percent 
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of the centers had at least one pec anniy ed local leader. 
These local leaders attended meetings with the members and 
agents and assisted the agent in the supervision of the 
center. In 45 percent of the centers with leaders, the local 
leaders assisted with the practical agricultural work of the 
center. Because of this high level of involvement in the 
center, the efforts of the local leaders can be made more 
effective if they are given systematic training on how they | 


can be involved in the centers' programs. 


Adoption of Skills in the Sadiq Center 

One of the functions of the Sadiq Program is to serve 
as a mechanism for the introduction of modern agricultural 
methods into the rural sector. The youth in the centers were 
asked which of the project skills they felt their parents 
were taking advantage of. The adults themselves were asked 
which projects gave them new information they were able to 
use. The two groups were in fairly close agreement on all 
the projects, as can be seen in Table 8 and 9. 

-It can be readily seen from these tables that there 
is close agreement between the members' perception of what 
benefits they think their parents have received and what the 
parents themselves have said. This close agreement helps to 
substantiate the fact that 56 percent of the parents reported 
benefits from the poultry project and 31 percent reported 
benefits from the vegetable project. This data lends posi- 


tive support to the assumption thatthe Sadiq Program can be 
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TABLE 8 
SKILL BENEFITS RECEIVED BY PARENTS FROM SADIQ 
PROJECTS -- MEMBERS' VIEWS 


a er 


NS 


Groups Which Groups Which 
Benefited from Did Not Benefit 
Projects from Projects 
Sadiq ) ee Coss re 
Project Percent and Number (in Brackets) Total 
Pee siete ee ee ere Oe LE EEO e se ES ee 
Poultry Sys (Cr) A eel 5S) 100% (32) 
Vegetables SZ sal 0) 697822.) 100% (32) 
eee nee eee ee re ne ee ee 
TABLE 9 


SKILL BENEFITS RECEIVED BY PARENTS FROM SADIQ 
PROJECTS -- PARENTS' VIEWS 


ee 


EE 


ee ee 


Groups Which Groups Which 
Benefited from Did Not Benefit 
Projects from Projects 
Sadiq 
Project Percent and Number (in Brackets) Total 
Poultry 56% (18) 44% (14) 100% (32) 
Vegetables BO) 69 7mi2 2) Os C825) 


we ee ee ee 


a a 


effective as a mechanism of the Agricultural Extension Service 
in promoting change in rural Iraq. 

Another pertinent observation from this table is that 
there was a difference between the poultry and vegetable pro- 


jects in the perception of benefits received. This may be 
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explained by the fact that many farmers have grown some type 
of vegetables so are somewhat familiar with the process; the 
raising of chickens for egg production was, however, a new 
experience for many farmers and they had many new things to 
Tearnmeetnesesresults help towllustrate that the Sadiq pro- 
jects operating through the youth of a family can improve the 
practices of existing farming operations as well as function 
to introduce new innovations into the rural sector. The 
Sadiq Program seems to be making some progress in promoting 
change within the farm family; however, to be as effective 
as possible in promoting change, the attitudes of the Sadiq 


members parents toward the centers' program are important. 


Attitudes of Parents of Sadiq Members 


The adults, who were mainly parents of members, indic- 
avedeby daumagority in *75 petcent of the groups that they would 
be willing to provide all the facilities required by their 
son for a project in the Sadiq Center. 

In one of the important responses of the survey, the 
adults were asked if they observed any change in their boys 
or their family in general as a result of the Sadiq Center 
activities. Sixty-two percent of the adults replies that they 
had noticed some change in their boys. Many adults felt that 
their sons now had less leisure time as they spent it with 
their projects. Another common observation was that the boys 
became more interested in agriculture and spent more time 


working with their fathers. Fathers also felt that the youth 
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had more skills and knowledge about farming operations such 
as fertilizing and irrigating. Some parents found the Sadiq 
Center producing a more significant effect on their sons than 
school; they felt this was because the center was teaching 
agriculture. 
Some examples of typical responses to this question 
are listed below: 
"The youth are doing something else besides playing." 
"The boys' ideas are changing, they never used to think 
OeEDCINGmIMVOLVedminmagmi1 culture. Dut now they are 
assisting their fathers as well as working with their 


DrOVeECtS a. 


"The boys are learning about pruning and grafting which 
issimportant since: this issa fruit treewarea. © 


"A change appeared clearly in the boys; we saw this in 

their skills in planting, levelling, seeding and ferti- 

lizainges 

Of the 13 percent of the negative adult group responses 
about a change in their son's attitude, many replied that 
they felt there was no change because the projects did not 
yield any financial return. Many of the new centers had some 
problems in establishing their projects and thus did not 
receive any revenue from them in the early stages. The older 
centers had more financially productive projects and the 
adults also began to realize some of the non-financial bene- 
fits of the program and saw these new characteristics reflected 
in their sons. 

Eighty percent of the reported adult group responses 
indicated that it was necessary for their sons to get outside 


knowledge from the extension agent as it is of a scientific 
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nature and would help to change the behaviour of the boys as 
well as improve their skill in farming. 

Fifty-six percent of Sadiq members’ parent groups 
reported that they would like to see their sons remain in 
agriculture. Twenty-five percent of the adult groups not 
involved with the Sadiq Center felt that they would like their 
sons to remain in. agriculture. Table 10 illustrates the 
difference in attitude of these two groups. 

This difference can possibly be explained by noting 
that the Sadiq Centers have initially attracted youth from 
the upper socio-economic levels of the village. Families 
from these levels would have more contact with the agricul- 
tural agent since they are usually involved in village leader- 
ship. Rogers has divided society according to its willingness 
to adopt new ideas and would define these farmers as "Innova- 


l These farmers would be the more 


COGSse SOG ban yeAdopters.. 
affluent farmers who probably derive a reasonably good stand- 
ard of living from farming. They therefore are not opposed 
to the idea-of having their sons involved in agriculture in 
the future as it has provided them with a comfortable life- 
style. The farmers who were not involved in Sadiq may have 
been representative of the group of farmers who are slow to 


adopt new ideas, and in the changing agriculture sector, have 


found themselves struggling to make a living. This group has 


| Everett M. Rogers and F.F. Shoemaker, Communication 
of Innovations (New York: Free Press, 1971), pp. 180-185. 
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been defined by Rogers as the “Late Majority" or "Laggards”. 
These farmers have generally found agriculture to be a less 
than rewarding life-style and do not want to see their sons 
remain in the same role. 

These data have some relation to the findings of an 
education study done in Malaysia.- This study rated rural 
family heads according to their “achievement” levels. Achieve- 
ment was defined as using new agricultural practices, being 
judged industrious by one's peers, and being able to support 
one's family well. The study noted that high achieving 
fathers perceived education in a broad context, and not as 

a preparation for a specific job. Lower achieving fathers 
“pad a narrow image of education and saw it only as a means to 
Sarcity jObeuerhe high acnteving=fathers in=thts study would 
probably compare to those fathers in Iraq who were classified 
as innovators or early adopters. These fathers would also 
take a broader look at the potential of the rural sector and 
realize that the education and training the youth receive 
could be preparing them for a better life in the rural area. 
The fathers not involved in Sadiq and classified as late 
majority or laggards could be compared to the lower achieving 


fathers who are dissatisfied with their life in the rural 
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sector and who want their sons to leave agriculture and move 
to the city. The results in Iraq therefore seem to be con- 
sistent with results obtained in other parts of the world. 
The attitudes of rural adults as a whole with regards to 
participation or non-participation in the program are an 


important consideration. 


Attitudes of Youth Involved in. the Sadiq Program 
Members were asked to list, from a series of selected rea- 
sons what their personal reason was for joining the Sadiq Pro- 


gram. The results of this question are summarized in Table ll. 


TABLE 11 
REASONS WHY MEMBERS JOINED A SADIQ CENTER 


a 


eee eee ee EE eee 


Percent and Number 
Reason (in Brackets) 


a 


1. Wanted to work on an 


agricultural project 45 (14) 
2. Parents wanted them to join 20 (6) 
3. Recreation and fun of being 

in a group 14 (5) 
4. Occupy leisure time [ome a3) 
5. Tours and trips offered by 

center 9 (3) 
Total 100 (32) 
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This table shows the high level of young peoples’ interest to 


be involved in some definite program which provides them with 
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a small specific task within the sphere of their environment 
and with the facilities and guidance to carry it out. 

Thirty-five percent of the member groups expressed a 
wish to remain in the rural area and be farmers when they 
are adults. The balance wanted to be professionals (teachers 
or doctors), government officials, work in industry, or 
“become soldiers. The.youth have aspirations towards these 
urban centered jobs as they are the only professions with 
which they come in contact outside of their home environment. 
If there were more successful role models active within the 
rural sector, these could provide models for the youth to 
‘follow and more of them might remain within the rural sector. 
This situation again shows the interdependence between educa- 
tion, migration and overall rural development. 

Since 65 percent of the member groups felt they would 
like to leave the rural area and only 45 percent of the parent 
groups had the same feeling, there is a source of possible 
unrest within the family and the rural area in general. The 
youth have some dissatisfaction with their present life-style 
and see migration to the urban sector as the answer to their 
problems. This concern is fostered in part by their increased 
awareness which is developed through formal and non-formal 
education systems that equate success with specific types of 
jobs only available outside the rural sector. The conflict 
arises since the fathers, being largely unschooled, are rela- 
tively more satisfied with their lives and see it as a natural 


occupation for their sons. The minor improvements which have 
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occurred in the rural sector have provided some incentive 
and satisfaction compared to conditions of the past -- they 
can see things “getting better". 

The majority of members in the Sadiq Centers, 81 percent 
of the groups, were enjoying all or a particular aspect of the 
Sadiq Center. Of the non-member groups interviewed, 75 per- 
cent of the groups were aware of Sadiq Center activities and 
63 percent felt they would like to be involved in the future. 

The members of the center enjoyed their agricultural 
projects, the pride of involvement and ownership, and the 
sense of responsibility which was stimulated. These have 
become important elements of the Sadiq Program. The learning 
they were involved in was within a familiar environment and 
on a familiar subject and for these reasons it had a chance 
of practical implementation. 

Although Sadiq is at present basically an agricultural 
education center, other important aspects of rural development 
such as literacy, health, nutrition, housing and community 


living can become a part of the center's planned programs. 


Sadiq Genters Versus the Formal Education System 


In the survey it was discovered that 83 percent of 
the members of Sadiq Centers were also attending school. 
The responses of the 17 percent of member groups who were not 
in school are stated in Table 12. When asked why the members 
attended the Sadiq Centers and not the school, the main 


response was that the Sadiq activities related directly to 
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TABLE ERI2 
REASONS WHY NON-SCHOOL SADIQ MEMBERS 
DID NOT ATTEND SCHOOL 


a a a a es ee ees Se eae 


Gein ein aloe) ROM AES as eS ES SS 


Percent and Number 


Reason (in Brackets) 
ee ee ee eee ee ee 
1. Involved in farm work | May AQIS) 
2. No desire on behalf of 

members 1iSpeeube 
3. No school for them to 

attend 26 «=((8) 
4, Parents won't allow youth 

to attend hi2pee(-4) 
Se ehinanciale iim? tati1onsepre— 

vented school attendance Cis) 
Total T10* = (36) 


Oe 


jon a a RES SNE 


* The total exceeds 100 percent as some of the groups 
responded to more than one category. It is suspected 
there is some overlap between reason 1 and 4. 


agriculture. Other reasons for being involved in Sadiq were 
that the center was close to their home and the Sadiq projects 
produced some financial return. 

From these results it seems that although 17 percent 
of member groups were kept away from school to help their 
parents with farming work, these same boys were able to attend 
the Sadiq Center. The reasons given for this were: the center 
was close to their home, and the agriculture projects which 
yielded some profit couid be taken as an extension of the 


regular farm duties. It also appeared that the members experi- 
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enced some real enjoyment from the Sadiq activities, some- 
thing they could not get from school. 

Of the rural youth who were not members of the Sadiq 
Centers, only 72 percent attended school. Seventy percent 
of those not in school spent their time in agricultural work 
and 30 percent had leisure time. We can assume that those 
families who send their children to school can also see the 
benefits of the Sadiq Centers; therefore, youth attending 
school have more encouragement and predisposition to join 
the Sadiq Program. Those families who keep their children 
home from school as a labor source are also less inclinced 
‘to let them join a Sadiq Center, although 62 percent of these 
youth groups expressed a desire to join in the future. The 
learning of agricultural skills was within a farm family 
sphere of understanding and was therefore more acceptable for 
non-school youth than the formal school system. This example 
is one illustration of an important principle of successful 
non-formal education; that is, it provides a learning experi- 
ence in close proximity to meaningful work and to normal liv- 


ing Pondicions +. 


Regional Implications of Sadiq Center Establishment 


The survey was conducted throughout Iraq and encompassed 


: C.S. Brembeck, "The Strategic Uses of Comparative 
Learning Environments," Non-Formal Education as an Alternative 


to Schooling, Non-Formal Education Discussion Papers (Michigan 
State University, 1974), p. 6. 
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different geographical and cultural areas. One of the con- 
cerns of the survey was to determine whether there were 
regional differences in the establishment and adoption of 
various projects. In an attempt to measure this the locations 
of north, central and south were compared to the actual number 
of projects per club, the type of projects and the adoption 
OfetLnesprogecesmbVathesparents. eunenesweresnd major differ- 
ence found in any of these elements except in the level of 


adoption of the poultry project as shown in Table 13. 


TABLE 13 
REGIONAL COMPARISON OF BENEFITS RECEIVED 
FROM POULTRY PROJECTS 


a a a eS 


re 


Groups Which Groups Which 

Benefited from Did Not Benefit 

Poultry Project from Poultry Project Total 
Location Percent and Number (in Brackets) 
Sept eee en Vere bone mine pee fr) Se emense orat ens bo Sarees 
North and 
Central Region 31 (10) 9 (3) AU (3) 
(13 Centers) ; 
Southern 
Region 20m US) 347 (lt) 60 (19) 


(19 Centers) 


ee eee —————————————— 


SS 


In this table the north and central regions were 
grouped together to give a more equal comparison because of 
the similarity of climate and culture. The table shows that 


when the north and central regions were compared to the south- 
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ern regions, the proportion of groups which reported they had 
benefited from the poultry project, were almost equal. When 
these same groups were compared for those who did not feel they 
benefited, the south had a much larger percentage of groups 
who felt they had not benefited from the poultry project. This 
response may be caused by the farmers either not being inter- 
ested in learning about poultry or having seen a poultry demon- 
stration which was not successful, or both of these reasons. 
Since the south of Iraq is extremely hot during the 
Summer, it is not conducive to village level poultry produc- 
tion. This caused some of the poultry femeneraaone tohfadid , 
thereby providing a negative experience. Another reason is 
that farmers do not traditionally raise poultry because of 
the adverse climate and they were not willing to utilize the 
improved methods. In the north and central regions, where 
poultry production is more common and the climate more con- 
ducive, there were many successful demonstrations and farmers 
no doubt gained some information from the project. The 
results of this analysis helped the administrators in Iraq 
to make a decision regarding the poultry project; that is, 
the emphasis for this project would be centered in the north 
and central region and not in the south until more research 
had been done on improved housing. | 
This is one example of the type of information which 
the Sadiq survey provided on the regional implications of 


project location. 
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The Sadiq Program as_a Stimulus to Employment 


The primary source of employment in the rural sector 
of Iraq is agriculture. As in many agriculturally based 
countries, farm employment follows a seasonal fluctuation 
pattern. There are periods of shortages of labor and other 
periods of underemployment where the available labor is not 
being utilized to its fullest extent. | In many areas this 
type of underemployment occurs because of the use of tradi- 
tional farming methods. These traditional methods, however, 
are efficient, considering the existing level of technology. 
David Hopper, through his investigations in India, has shown 
that farmers in developing countries show rational economic 
behavior in their allocation of. resources .* Therefore, if 
new technologies are introduced, the farmers will respond if 
the innovation will provide them with tangible economic bene- 
fits. The Sadiq Program has provided an outlet for innovation 
in the agriculture sector and the Sadiq survey has shown that 
the parents of members have reported definite benefits from 
some of their sons' innovative project material. 

The adopted practices introduced through the Sadiq Pro- 
gram provide a short and long run employment stimulus. In 


the short run, the immediate adoption of labor intensive 


a 


i A.P. Thirwall, Growth and Development (London: 
MacMillan Press, 1972), pp. 84-97. 


2 W.D. Hopper, Resource Allocation on a Sample of Indian 
Farms, Paper No. 6104 (Univernsumymotmchicago, OTficesof Agri- 


cultural Economic Research, 1961). 
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technologies would provide more man hours of work throughout 
the year and thus increase the number of persons actively 
involved in agriculture. An example could be the vegetable 
project, which allowed some type of crop to be grown year 
round, thus increasing the number of man hours required to 
manage the crops. 

In the long run, assuming government policies promote 
labor intensive technology, the Sadiq Program will improve 
the agricultural skills and knowledge of the young people, 
thus increasing their willingness to adopt new ideas, which 
may increase their level of productivity. This increased 
productivity could occur as a result of the availability of 
young farmers trained to utilize existing resources combined 
with the availability of supplemental modern agricultural 
inputs. These combined factors will create a demand for 
marketing and distribution systems for agricultural inputs 
and output. This increase in agricultural activity will pro- 
vide more non-farm employment in the operation and eapnont 
of these new systems in addition to the increased on-farm 
employment. Skills in agriculture, leadership, money manage- 
ment and bookkeeping learned in the Sadiq Centers will give 
its members the lead in both these new areas of employment. 

Some examples of the type of changes the Sadiq Program 
has stimulated to increase agricultural activity were dis- 
covered in the survey. Of the members who were involved in 
the poultry project, 55 percent of their families did not 


normally eat eggs. Thirty percent of the families where 
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members had bee hives had not previously had access to honey. 
Twenty-seven percent of the families began to eat vegetables 
regularly when their son was involved in a vegetable project. 
These new enterprises provide new opportunities for diversi- 
fication in the farm family and by stimulating new and 
expanded activities in the rural sector, they also expand 
opportunities for short and long term employment. 

Through its role as a tool of the extension service, 
the Sadiq Program plays a role in influencing social and 
economic conditions in rural Iraq. If these innovations are 
followed through and developed through government policies 
designed to support them, it will promote a more diversified 


rural sector with broader opportunities for employment. 


Results of Survey of Government Officials 


Involvement of Officials 

As mentioned already, the survey covered 7/2 government 
“Officials in 9, provinces; 53 percent of these officials were 
at the supervisory or director level, the rest were village 
level workers. Over one-half of the officials had been in 
government service for less than five years. This large pro- 
portion of young officials reflects the rapid growth of the 
civil service and the increasing number of college and techni- 
cal sehoo! graduates. - Of the-officials interviewed, 35 per- 
cent had attended a specialized training course dealing with 


the development of rural youth centers. Table 14 shows the 
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amount of time reported by agricultural agents as having been 


spent working with Sadiq Centers. 


TABLE 14 
AMOUNT OF TIME SPENT BY AGRICULTURAL AGENTS 
WORKING WITH SADIQ CENTERS 


ee er er 


See eee eee eee eee = ar ee 


Extension Agents Reporting 


Percent of Their this Involvement 

Working Time Percent and Number (in Brackets) 
seetent pe fhe i var tare Kengried Se sss sees SS 

20 28 (6) 

30 25 (5) 

More than 30 but less 
than 50 28 (6) 
Total 81 (17) 


pe re Se 


Pappa eae es) eto eee ee 


This. table shows that while not all agents interviewed were 
working with Sadiq Centers, others were spending a consider- 
able portion of their time involved with the program. 

Of the staff at a supervisory level, 31 percent of those 
interviewed spent up to 75 percent of their time with Sadiq 
work. These figures show a higher involvement of supervisory 
staff than field staff in the Seehie Program. This could have 
occurred in the following ways: 

(a) Field workers are often new to Sadiq work and 

require on-the-job training. Thus supervisors must 

spend more time with them until they learn to handle 
the program. 


(b) A supervisor is usually responsible for a number 
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of field workers and if time is spent with each one 

in relation to the Sadiq Program, the total time spent 

increases over that of an individual worker. 

Eleven percent of officials at the director's level 
reported that 10 percent of the business in their offices 
epee to the Sadiq Centers. Thirty percent reported a 
level of 15 percent. An important consideration is that 35 
percent of the directors reported an increase in Sadiq activity 
over the past six months. 

These figures show that the Sadiq Program has been 
incorporated as part of the normal work load of extension 
and cooperative officials. Even when an allowance is made 
for a bias in the questionnaire (the author believes that 
some officials over-estimated the amount of time they actually 
spent with the Sadiq Program since they may have considered 
the Sadiq Survey to be a personal evaluation), government 
officials were still reporting a significant amount of time 
working with youth through the centers. This is important 
since the regularity of the program is vital in the initial 


stages. 


Attitudes of Government Officials Towards the Sadiq Program 


Because of the fact that the Sadiq projects were intro- 
ducing new agricultural methods and varieties to the rural 
area, 67 percent of the officials felt that the Sadiq Program 
was making a significant contribution to agricultural develop- 


ment in their area. The fact that the Sadiq Centers stressed 
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cooperative work was also noted as important as it prepared 
youth to take a more enlightened role in the agricultural 
cooperative movement and the state farm system which was 
being developed. 

The officials recognized the importance of increasing 
the quantity and quality of agricultural production but 8] 
percent considered it important to give agricultural training 
to youth as opposed to strictly concentrating on production 
projects. Thirty-three percent of the officials stressed 
that this training, although without immediate returns, would 
help to increase production in the future. One positive 
observation with regard to production was that by training 
young people in modern agricultural methods, the information 
would be passed on to their parents, the active producers. 
This would stimulate production increases in the short run 
among the present generation of farmers as well as in the 
long term when the youth themselves become producers. 

Fifty-five percent of the officials favoured a long 
term planned education program for the agriculture sector and 
saw Sadiq as a vital element of this plan. Their argument 
for education was that the participants in agricultural pro- 
duction in cooperative societies or state farms must under- 
stand some of the basic elements behind increased production. 
This will allow them to become technically competent in 
implementing improved methods rather than having to blindly 
follow others. 


Although some of the major agricultural development pro- 
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jects are not yet completed (irrigation and drainage, 
collected villages), 85 percent of the officials felt that 

the Sadiq Program should continue its work of educating young 
people. They felt that since the Sadiq projects are usually 
small-scale, they could be successfully carried out without 
having the large development projects completed. The offi- 
cials stressed that the Sadiq Program could, through its 

skill and Teadenshie training, assist in the rapid and 

orderly completion of these projects. Ten percent of the 
officials opposed the Sadiq Centers. They felt that since 

the program was to be an example to youth of improved agricul- 
tural methods, the projects must have, in the beginning, all 
the necessary modern inputs to ensure that each project begun 
is successful. In promoting small-scale, labor intensive 
projects, the Sadiq Program faced a certain amount of opposi- 
tion from officials who felt that Sadiq projects should be 
examples of modern capital intensive methods. These ieee 
were in fact promoting modern agricultural production units . 
where youth could at best be informed laborers. The Sadiq 
concept of learning-by-doing and small-scale village units 
was eventually accepted by the majority of officials through- 


out the country. 


Attitudes Towards Sadiq as an Educational Method 


"Adults and youth must be literate (reading and writing) 
before they can participate effectively in an extension pro- 


gram." This was the opinion held by 46 percent of the offi- 
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cials. However, 51 percent felt that extension activities 
could be carried on successfully with an illiterate popula- 
tion. (Illiteracy in Iraq is approximately 85 percent among 
rural adults). 

Forty-one percent of those interviewed believed that 
literate farmers can accept information easier and therefore 
increase production more rapidly. Those farmers that have 
been literate for some time tend to be more broad minded and 
more open to new concepts. Most officials agreed with this 
general statement but those who felt that illiterate farmers 
could be effectively worked with stressed that traditional 
mecnods would not work and that varied methods of communica- 
tion such as films, slides, T.V., and radio could be utilized. 
The problem of illiteracy will only be solved in the long term 
and it should be taught in conjunction with all extension 
programs, but care should be taken not to let it become a 
limiting factor in present programs. The Sadiq policy is 
that the centers provide the central focus and continuity 
which is necessary for successful literacy training, | and a 
form of functional literacy could be combined with the Sadiq 
Center Program. Youth learn rapidly when they are involved 
in an activity which they enjoy; the Sadiq Center provides 


this format. Although there was a divergence of opinion among 
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q Richard 0. Niehoff and Bernard Wilder, Non-Formal 
Education in Ethiopia: Literacy Programs, Non-Formal Education 
Discussion Papers No. 5 (East Lansing: Michigan State Univer- 
Sty, SloOvsyeep. ral. 
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officials, the attitude taken towards literacy in the Sadiq 
Program would seem to satisfy both sides by facilitating the 
development of a high level of literacy. 

An overwhelming percentage of officials (91 percent) 
felt that work with youth should be part of the work load of 
an agricultural agent. The officials felt it allowed them 
to work with the whole farm family (20 percent) and others 
replied that Sadiq was an effective extension tool as. the 
skills learned by the youth were often passed on to the 
parents (31 percent). The Sadiq Program then became an import- 
ant element of the agricultural education program. 

With regards to formal schooling for Sadiq members, 

29 percent of the officials felt that the program should con- 
centrate on youth attending school as they are more highly 
motivated and will accept and absorb the presented information 
more effectively. Thirty-three percent felt that non-school 
youth should be the focus of attention as they are more likely. 
to remain in agriculture and would therefore benefit more 

from the practical agricultural training. Another 29 percent 
felt that both groups should receive equal attention as the 
learning in Sadiq is not only agricultural. They felt Sadiq 
could play a role in developing leadership and in creating 

-a healthy attitude towards cooperation which would be of use 
in any segment of society. 

The policy of the Sadiq Program has been to include 
both school and non-school youth. They were found to comple- 


ment each other in the center. Since the initial centers 
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established were in villages which had relatively well deve- 
loped facilities, many of the members were attending school. 
As the program moves further out into the rural areas there 
will be a larger proportion of non-school youth in the centers. 
The centers may provide the only organized learning experience 
many non-school youth will ever have and since the training 
will be in agriculture, it will be directly applicable to 
their present life-style. The Sadiq Program realizes that 
in its initial stages it is reaching mostly school youth. 
It is, however, an important policy priority to expand 
rapidly into areas where there are no schools. The design 
of its visual teaching material and special credit programs 
is intended to promote the involvement of non-school youth 
in the immediate future. | 

Officials in general thought that Sadiq should continue 
to expand as facilities become ae: They saw Sadiq 
contributing to the completion of some of the large develop- 
ment projects which are presently underway in Iraq by increas- 
ing the general education level of rural families. With. 
regards to agricultural production, the Ot Ciaksmnicitetiat 
Sadiq would stimulate a small increase of production in the 
short run and contribute significantly to production increases 


in the future. 


Training of Agricultural Agents 


During the development of the Sadiq Program, special 


care was taken to provide training courses for agricultural 
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agents who would be involved with the Sadiq Program in the 
future. A series of regional training workshops (5 days 
each) were conducted in several locations in Iraq and 
approximately 120 agents attended at least one of these work- 
shops; 33 percent of the officials interviewed in the survey 
had attended a training workshop. 

The survey attempted to measure whether the training 
received by the agents had significantly altered their atti- 
tude towards the program as compared to those who had not 
received any training. to accomplish this, the responses 
to some major questions were compared to detect any major 
difference between those who had received some training and 
those who had not. This comparison is summarized in Table 15. 
This table shows that there are no consistent differences 
in attitude between the trained and untrained officials. 

In questions two and four Prenemceened to be a larger propor- 
tion of positive support for the program on the part of the 
trained officials. This may indicate that the training pro- 
gram has produced a positive attitude towards the Sadiq Pro- 
gram. This trend is not strongly evident throughout the data 
so it is difficult to declare that a difference does exist; 
however, the author personally believes that there is a more 
positive attitude among the trained officials. The questions 
which were examined may not have been specific enough to the 
Sadiq Program to-produce a strong divergence. This could 
also mean there is a general attitude of acceptance towards 


the program by all officials and that the training has merely 
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provided them with the specific skills to put the program 


into action. 


Attitudes of Government Officials Towards Sadiq 


In an attempt to discover if there was a variation in 
attitude among officials, two elements of the survey were 
analyzed. The following suspected profiles were analyzed: 

(a) Is there a difference in attitude towards the 

Sadiq Program between the field level workers and the 

administrative level of agricultural workers? 

(b) Is there a difference in attitude towards the 

Sadiq Program among officials in the three main regions 

of the country? 

In order to determine whether there was a significant 
relationship between the attitudes of the field staff and. 
the administrative staff, some comparisons of response were 
considered for some of the major questions in the survey. 
This comparison is summarized in Table 16. The results of 
this table show that there is no major difference in attitude 
between field level and government officials. On some of the 
issues, for example question one, the officials as a whole 
were almost equally divided; however, this wide division was 
almost equal when field and administrative staff were com- 
pared, The author would have expected a wider divergence 
between these two groups. Many of the administrative officers 
tended to philosophize about the ideal way to solve problems 


in the rural areas. They tended to think in terms of grand- 
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iose projects which if operated properly, would easily 
increase agricultural production. On the other hand, the 
field staff who must implement projects, can often see that 
small-scale educational projects are a necessity to encourage 
mass participation in increasing agricultural production. 

The close agreement may possibly stem from the type of ques- 
tion asked and an investigation of other areas may have 
brought a sharper divergence in attitude. 

Another aspect of the survey which was analyzed was 
the effect of location in Iraq on the attitudes of the offi- 
cials towards the Sadiq Program. The responses from several 
questions were compared using the same method as in Tables 
15 and 16 to determine what effect the physical location in 
the country (north, central, south) would have on the atti- 
tudes of the officials. With the exception of two questions, 
the responses compared showed no major regional Aaerenences 
in attitude. 

On the question of literacy there was a difference 
between the regions; this difference can be seen in Table 17. 
This table shows that officials in the central region feel 
more strongly than those in other regions that their extension 
programs will not be successful unless the people receiving 
the program are literate. 

This fact does not create serious problems for national 
planning although it may mean that training sessions in this 
region should perhaps focus on this problem to see how best 


to deal with it. The reason for this divergence in the central 
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TAB Ean 
COMPARISON BY REGION OF THE RESPONSES OF 
GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS TOWARDS THE NECESSITY OF 
HAVING FARMERS LITERATE FOR EXTENSION PROGRAMS 


TE 


eee 


Not Necessary No 
Must be Literate to be Literate Reply Total 
Location Regional Percent and Number (in Brackets) 
North Ag (15) 68 (15) 97 (2) 100m( 22) 
Central ve (te) Wes) aD) Vo i) 
South 39 (13) 57 (19) 3a (4)9) 10 Oms3) 


ee ee 


ee 


region may be explained partially by the concentration of 
services around the capital city of Baghdad which is located 
in this region. Farmers in the areas adjacent to the capital 
are often highly specialized in the production of a few 
particular products being supplied to the city. This climate 
of specialization and competitive marketing often necessitates 
some degree of literacy and awareness. Therefore this group 
of farmers would be more receptive to innovations presented 

by extension workers as they might increase their production 
and thus their competitive position. When extension workers 
work with illiterate farmers in the central region, they will 
not have the same success rate using the same methods as with 
literate farmers. They would thus consider literacy necessary 
to operate what they feel is a successful extension program. 


In the other regions of Iraq where illiteracy is wide- 
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spread, extension agents are facing the same problem in all 
parts of the region. They must devise methods to carry out 
their extension work in spite of these limitations. They 
therefore possibly see illiteracy as one of the obstacles 
which must be overcome as extension agents and not a necessary 
condition of a successful program. 

Another area where there were some regional differences 
regarded which type of youth the Sadiq Center should con- 


centrate on. The results are summarized in Table 18. 


TABLE 18 
REGIONAL COMPARISON OF OPINIONS OF TYPE OF 
YOUTH TO BE GIVEN PRIORITY IN SADIQ PROGRAMS 


a 
enn aan holes) mneauan penn E nat asin Ole ee eee 


Youth Youth Not 
Attending Attending No 

School School Both Reply Total 
Region Regional Percent and Number (in Brackets) 
iit ee Gee ee a, ee ee ee ee es 
North S7mn) ae NC) 62m) ipl 1089) 100mu22) 
Central 2600) 29 (5) 29 (5) Gaal) iekey (Oy 
South 24 (8) A melo) 428 (9) 6 (2) 100 (33) 
Iraq aay AO2))) SA G24) oom e2s |b) Gaby 10 Ome 23) 


rr 
SS SS 


This table shows that the southern region puts a much greater 
jmportance on the involvement of non-school youth in the 
Sadiq Program. The author cannot completely explain this 


difference except to say that there were several centers in 
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region which had only non-school members. The Oni icia lis) CcOn= 
cerned with these centers may have seen positive results in 
the centers and thus saw this group as being of highest 
DrlOri Uy venismconcennt for non-school youth in the south 
will facilitate the expansion of centers for non-school youth; 
this is a high policy priority of the Sadiq Program. 
Government officials generally supported the Sadiq 
Program and the training it provided for youth. This was a 
major factor in the rapid growth and success of the.Sadiq 


Program in Iraq. 


Limitations of the Sadiq Survey 


The two surveys have provided a great deal of informa- 
tion for use in future planning of the Sadiq Program. The 
results of the survey fulfilled the original objectives al- 
though some limitations are recognized: 

1. The sample in the survey of Sadiq Centers was too 

small to allow a detailed statistical analysis to be 

carried out. 

2. The interview schedule design which was geared 

towards providing information to Iraq Government policy 

makers was not completely suitable for generalization 
into a model for the development of Rural Youth Programs. 

The fact that the survey was designed by government and 

administered by government personnel may have restricted 

the type and quality of answers received. Because of 


the fear of reprisal from the government in Iraq, the 
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people interviewed may have given the "expected or 
correct" answer. This would be especially true in a 
small group interview. Another factor which could 
have biased the interview process is the Arabic custom 
of making guests comfortable and happy; in this regard 
the interviewees would not freely relate their negative 
feelings on first meeting with the interviewers. 
3. The use of group interviews had some drawbacks 
although it did allow a larger sample to be interviewed. 
The intervewers tended to record the consensus of the 
group either positive or negative, a better method would 
have been to have recorded as well the extent of mino- 
rity opinion within each group. It was also possible 
that among the adult groups there was considerable sway- 
ing of opinion by influential members of the group. 
4. The survey attempted to assess the influence of 
the Sadiq Program on those involved in it compared to 
those who were not involved. The segment of the inter- 
view schedule dealing with rural people not involved | 
in the Sadiq Program was not extensive enough to provide 
‘an accurate comparison. 
5. The survey failed to explore some significant 
issues which could have made the results more complete. 
Some examples of issues missed were: 

(a) Linking the rate of adoption to increased 

productivity of the family farm. 


(bh) Seite relationship between Sadiq membership and 
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economic and social status. 

6. Planned steps were taken to train the interview 

staff to reduce bias and inconsistency in the final 

results. It was evident in some of the results that 
the interviewers were not getting down to the real 
issues being sought and were collecting "token" 
responses. This type of interviewing probably provided 
an accurate measure of the general trends Dugan ot 
always give exact reasons for the response or provide 
alternative suggestions. 

7. Due to the author's personal involvement in the 

Sadiq Program in Iraq, there may be some bias in the 

interpretation of survey results. Because the author 

was aware of the background situation, he may have made 

a less than objective interpretation of some of the 

survey data. 

The surveys contributed to this thesis in that they 
indicated an important developmental stage of the Sadiq 
Program in Iraq. The surveys provided a good measure of the 
attitudes held by people in various sectors of the program. 
These results could be incorporated into future project 
design and training programs. 

In general, the survey supported the program as it is 
presently operating; in a few areas there was some criticism 
but not any major concerns. In future research some of the 
issues mentioned above shouid be dealt with and efforts made 


to more precisely analyze the strengths and weaknesses of 
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the program. 

There was a definite indication that the parents of 
Sadiq members were generally pleased with their son's involve- 
ment with the program. Parents also felt members had a more 
positive attitude towards agriculture and were more know- 
ledgeable on technical agricultural matters. There was also 
some indication that parents allowed their sons to attend the 
Sadiq Center although they did not send them to school. They 
felt the agricultural training was more useful than school 
work. , 

The fact that Sadiq projects are related to problems 
of the district and are carried out by the members close to 
their home was shown to be important. The survey showed 
that a substantial number of farmers accepted innovative 
ideas from the Sadiq projects and began to practice them. 
The agricultural agents felt the Sadiq Program provided a 
valuable source for introducing innovative ideas into the 
BUGdIESe ClO les 

Since farmers adopted practices from the Sadiq project, 
the resulting innovative materials and methods served to 
increase agricultural production. This increase, which came 
about through increased use of available resources, will 
require more man-hours of labor in agriculture, which may be 
translated into increased employment in agriculture and 
related industries. 

As a result of a preliminary anatyoras Te was deter- 


mined that there are no great differences in attitude towards 
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the centers among various levels of government officials or 
in different regions of the country. The acceptance of the 
Sadiq Program also seemed to be similar in all regions of 


the country. 


Summary and Conclusions 


This chapter has provided a discussion of some of the 
major results of the Sadiq Survey. Not all survey results 
were discussed in this chapter; some of the data contained 
in Appendix 1 also has important jmplications for the Sadiq 
Program. 

This chapter of the Sadiq Survey was intended to 
accomplish two goals: 

1. To describe how to design, conduct and analyze a 

survey of a non-formal education program such as the 

Sadiq Program. 

2. To highlight some of the more important issues 

which policy makers in any country must be concerned 

about in the development of rural youth training 
programs. 
The major results can be summarized as follows: 

The Sadiq Program seems to be involved actively in the 
modernization process in Iraq; there is favourable support 
for the program from members, parents and government officials. 
There is a concensus of opinion that rural youth should be 
involved in an agricultural training program to provide them 


with the skills to be future farmers or other rural workers. 
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The last chapter brings together the concepts, issues 
and principles dealt with in the thesis and provides a con- 
cisé summary and guidelines which may be of use to planners 
in other developing countries in designing a program similar 


to the Sadiq Center Program. 





CHAPTER VI 


CONCLUSIONS 


Youth and Development 


Developing countries are now realizing the necessity 
of promoting the concepts of self-reliance and participation 
in their development programs. The agricultural sector of 
most of these countries has been ignored for many years and 
educational programs for rural young people are now being 
considered as one method to improve their situation. 

The large numbers of youth in the rural areas could 
provide a strong development force if they received a relevant 
rural education and were given the facilities to stimulate 
rural development. The formal schooling system which pre- 
sently operates in these countries has been unsuccessful in 
solving the problems of migration and lack of employment. 

Non-formal education is an education process geared 
to specific learning needs and to a specific learning 
clientele. Non-formal education stimulates awareness and 
potential of the rural sector and thus creates more opportuni- 
ties for self-employment or wage employment and therefore 
decreases the propensity for rural youth to migrate to urban 
centers. We can consider non-formal education a necessary 


condition of rural development but by no means a sufficient 
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The Sadiq Program in Iraq 


The Iraq government has been involved in the develop- 
ment of a non-formal rural youth training program. This 
thesis has described in depth the establishment and develop- 
ment procedures by which the Iraq government stimulated the 
growth of the Sadiq Program. 

In Iraq it was found to be helpful to use the early 
experimental work to develop guidelines and constraints for 
the expansion of the program to a natural scale. It was also 
beneficial to design a program planning system specifically 
for the Sadiq Program, to enable government officials, to pre- 
sent a BIO RS program to the youth. 

After the Sadiq Program operated for three years the 
Iraq government decided to conduct an evaluation of what was 
happening in the rural areas and how the original philosophies 
of the program were holding up. This survey proved to be a 
valuable exercise for Iraq as it generated a considerable 
amount of data which will be useful in future policy formula- 
tion. If a program similar to Sadiq is adopted in another 
country serious consideration should be dite BE conducting 
an evaluation survey in the early stages of development. 

Although rural youth education programs are presently 
being operated in many developing countries, the experiences 


of Iraq and the analysis of its program may be useful in the 
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organization or reorganization of similar programs in other 


developing countries. 


The Sadiq Program as an Example of a Rural Youth Training 
Program 


The Sadiq Program in Iraq is a new and rapidly growing 
program at the moment. There is a great deal of interest in 
the program both at the village level and among government 
officials. It is impossible to postulate what will happen 
to the program in the long run. There are several elements 
of the present economic and political situation of Iraq which 
have contributed to the success of the program. 

1. Iraq has experienced an unusual period of government 

stability (Baath Socialists have been in power since 

1969) that has allowed the government to begin dealing 

with the problems of the country. 

2. The Iraq government ses SAN recently begun to 

orient its policies towards a more balanced form of 

“decctopmient by increasing expenditures on rural develop- 
ment rather than concentrating only on the industrial 
sector. 

3. Iraq has been experiencing an increase in its sense 

of nationalism which has inspired young people and 

government officials to become concerned about social 
and educational issues which will benefit their country. 

4. The world oi] situation and Iraq's recent move to 


nationalize her oil production has vastly increased the 
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flow of foreign exchange (Petrodollars) into the 
country thereby providing ample funds for rural deve- 
lopment projects. 
5. World political instability and the world food 
problem have forced Iraq government planners to move 
towards policies of self-sufficiency. This means an 
increased emphasis on agricultural production and a 
natural support for programs such as the Sadiq Centers. 
These issues have played a large role in the course 
which the Sadiq Program has followed. Those ijeenesbed in 
adopting some of the Sadiq principles for their own use must 
be aware of the context in which these principles arose before 


applying them to their own situation. 


Significant Lessons from the Sadiq Program 


Membership in Sadiq Centers 


The results of the survey showed that it is beneficial 
to work with both school going and non-school going youth in 
the Sadiq Centers. Presently members of the centers tend to 
be mostly students but since the non-school youth will more 
likely remain in agriculture, it will be an important prio- 
rity to involve more non-school youth in the future. These 
youth will be the hardest to involve and a special emphasis 
in this area should be given by planners and field workers. 
The Sadiq Center's membership should represent a good cross- 


section of the youth present in an area (school and non-school 
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youth in a typical area or all school youth in a developed 

area or all non-school youth in an area with no school). A 
balanced number of non-school and school youth seems to be 

the optimum type of group for Sadiq work. 

It was generally agreed in Iraq that the most progress 
towards developing positive attitudes and skills related to 
rural life was to be made with the non-school youth who will 
more likely remain in the rural sector. As the rural sector 
develops, however, there will undoubtedly be an increase in 
the number of school graduates who remain in the rural sector. 

The age group involved in Sadiq was from 10 to 18 years. 
At the present time, there is a fairly equal representation 
up to about 16 years; but there are few members beyond this 
age. If the projects are developed so as to provide con- 
stant interest and challenge for the different age groups, 
the author feels this fairly equal distribution of ages will 


continue. 


Girls in the Sadiq Program 


It has been difficult to do much work with girls because 
of the severe restrictions placed on them by their families. 
In areas close to Baghdad, where there were female extension 
agents, some positive results were being obtained. The growth 
of Centers for girls depends on the rate at which the Home 
Economics section of the Extension Division expands. Because 
of their heavy involvement in agricultural practices, it was 


thought to be beneficial to train women in agricultural skills 
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as well as the traditional homemaking skills in the Sadiq 
Centers. The expansion of the Sadiq Program for girls was 
an important priority for the overall rural development move- 


mentsinelrad. 


Sadiq Center Organization 


The majority of Sadiq Centers were organized within 
cooperative societies which provides a central focus for the 
program. With the government's strong emphasis on development 
of the cooperative movement, the Sadiq Program was in the 
forefront of rural development activities. This strong 
emphasis has been an important element in Sadiq's success and 
this fact should be considered in the development of a similar 
program in any country. This successful experience in Iraq 
can be summarized to mean that in establishing a national 
rural youth program it should be affiliated with the strong 
institutional elements which already exist in the rural area. 
Although the Sadiq program had its own philosophy and objec- 
tives the benefits of operating within the cooperative struc- 
ture were numerous. 

There were some initial problems in establishing a 
relationship with the cooperatives. The establishment of a 
system of cooperatives was a very political issue as the 
Socialist government of Iraq saw the cooperatives as a first 
step in organizing the farmers into a system of state farms. 
There were many zealous party workers (Baath Socialist Party) 


who would have liked to make the Sadiq Program an active poli- 
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tical group. After considerable discussion it was decided 
that the Sadiq Program should be allowed to develop within 
the cooperatives with the agricultural training emphasis 
Originally planned. The party workers realized that the 
focal point of an agricultural project was a stronger organi- 
zational element than a set of ideological objectives. This 
example points out the necessity of keeping a simple highly 
relevant emphasis in the development of a program such as 


Sadiq. 


Training and Role of Agricultural Agents 


The Iraq experience showed that it is critical how the 
agricultural agents supervise the Sadiq Centers. In the 
centers where the agents have a regular program of visits, 
the projects and activities seem to operate smoothly. For 
centers which are well established, one visit per week for 
regular meetings plus special visits to provide project 
materials seems to be sufficient. In newly established 
centers and in centers composed mainly of non-school youth, 

a more concentrated program is necessary. In Iraq, the agents 
involved in a center spend approximately from 10 to 15 per- 
Gentmat their time on Sadiq activities, the rest of their 

time is directed to other extension activities. The Rural 
Youth Specialists are the only officials involved full time 
with the Sadiq Program. 

Lherewaininggot agricultural agents is one of the criti- 


cal elements of the whole Sadiq Program and it is important 
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that an ongoing program of pre-service and in-service train- 
ing is followed. Since the Sadiq concept is a new one in 
Iraq, most agents require some degree of training and orienta- 
tion before they can implement the program effectively. The 
agents training involved exposure to the philosophy and 
objectives of Sadiq work, experiences in project design and 
center operation, program planning for Sadiq Centers, leader- 
ship training skills related to youth and local leaders and 
teaching methods to be used with rural youth. It was also 
found to be a useful training experience to allow an inexperi- 
enced agricultural agent to work for one or two months with 
a more experienced agent working with a Sadiq Center, in 
addition to whatever formal training he receives. After com- 
pleting a training course and having some experience in work- 
ing with Sadiq Centers. the agent was also given a Guidance 
Manual which provided a complete source of information on 
procedures, project design, teaching methods and planning. 

In the training of agricultural agents, the Iraq experi- 
ence showed that the agents must be given specific training 
in non-formal education techniques. This aspect of training 
was just beginning in Iraq and involves training agents to 
become facilitators for learning rather than lecturers. This 
was accomplished by training in the use of demonstrations, 
audio-visual equipment, and the whole sequenced learning pro- 
cess implicit in the program planning. 

The agricultural agent's function was to stimulate 


development of centers with as much local involvement as 
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possible. The technical input which he provided was a focus 
around which the center operates and Iraq experience has 
Shown that this emphasis should be maintained in some form 


for a considerable period of time. 


Training of Local Leaders 


Training programs for local leaders were found to be 
successful if they were practical and continuous. The offi- 
cials in Iraq discovered it was better to have a series of 
Short term specific training sessions than to plan extensive 
long term programs. The local leaders have only a limited 
amount of time to spend with Sadiq work and are not highly 
mobile; they prefer training on location for a half day to 
one day period rather than having to travel away from home 
for a long period of time. Local leaders must of course be 
involved from the very beginning in planning and establishing 
the Sadiq Center, and given specific responsibilities in the 
center to strengthen their association to the center. The 
training provided to leaders in Iraq was centered in the 
following areas: 

1. A detailed explanation of the Sealds philosophy of 

learning-by-doing. 

2. A description of the relevant projects. 

3. Explanation of meeting procedures and an introduction 

to program planning. 

4. Description of the supervision required for members 


projects. 
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5. Explanation. of organizational rules in which the 
leaders can be involved. 
It was by considering how effectively local leaders carry out. 
the responsibilities they assume that determines what type of 
a training series is planned by the extension agent and super- 
visors. Local leaders should be encouraged to take a stronger 
and stronger role in the Sadiq Center with the objective of 


having them control the center operation. 


Experimental Rural Youth Centers 


The experimental or trial centers established when the 
program began were vital to the future success of the Sadiq 
Program in Iraq. These centers should be scattered to reach 
the main geographical and cultural sectors in the ectnany 
Iraq experience showed that because of a lack of proven 
research by which projects can be designed to be more feasible 
for Sadiq Centers, there were some centers whose projects 
were not entirely successful. The lessons learned from 
these trial centers will be of great value in future planning, 
but in the short run may have detrimental affects on some of 
the experimental centers. When operating an extension pro- 
gram, it is necessary to have proven research to introduce 
to the youth. When the testing must occur within the Sadiq 
menses the failures will be disappointing to the members 
and there should be some concessions made to these centers to 
keep them operating. Of the six original Sadiq Centers two 


of them stopped operating since the projects which were being 
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tested were not practical or economically feasible and the 
members and parents became discouraged. An important 
qualification which became evident in Iraq is that the 

liberal policies or concessions extended to the experimental 
centers should not be continued as general policies to all 

new centers; this would hinder the development of the concepts 


of self-help and self-reliance. 


Program Planning 


The experiences of the organizers in Iraq showed that 
it was beneficial to develop a program planning system for 
the Sadiq Centers. The system brought together the available 
information and combined it with an orderly sequence of learn- 
ing for the centers. Since the agricultural agents had 
limited time for work in the centers the preparation of a 
yearly plan for each center and a calendar of their activi- 
ties ensured that the time spent in the centers was produc- 
tive. In areas where the program planning system was utilized 
the centers were operating smoothly. It required some per- 
sistence on behalf of the Rural Youth Specialists to encour- 
age the agents to develop and follow the planning system. 
This persistence was manifested through training sessions and 


regular supervisory visits. 


Agricultural Research 


The Sadiq Program in Iraq discovered that in order to 


establish economically viable Sadiq projects, the Extension 
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Service required specific information on viable small-scale 
agronomic alternatives. Unfortunately, the research that 
was available and ongoing was related to large-scale cash 
crop enterprises. The Extension Service was forced to inno- 
vate its own project design and through a trial and error 
approach, discover which design would be the most satisfactory. 
This caused some problems in some of the experimental centers. 
It was important therefore that research provide a series of 
proven alternatives to be used by the Extension Service. The 
research may occur in the farmers' field, but it should be 
recognized as government research, NOted SmaephOjeclsotea 
Sadiq Center. 
The Extension Service in Iraq began referring research 
problems of the Sadiq Program back to the research agencies 
in order to stimulate some type of organized research by 
these agencies. Results are slow but some progress has been 
made, especially with the vegetables and field crops projects. 
There is a continual dialogue between research and 
extension personnel in Iraq regarding each others role. The 
Extension Service expects research to provide innovations 
for the rural sector but the researchers say it cannot do 
this without having the problems presented to them by the 
Extension Service. The Sadiq organizers encouraged research- 
ers to come into the field as much as possible and they were 
soon able to relate better to the problem which existed. The 
Sadiq organizers also encouraged the centers to visit the 


agricultural research stations where the youth and leaders 
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were able to discuss their problems with the researchers. 
The research stations developed an interest in the Sadig 
Program and were anxious to have some of their proven 
research field tested by the youth. 

This cooperation and interest of researchers was not 
easy to develop as many were preoccupied with large scale 
theoretical research and were not too interested in the applied 
research necessary for the Sadiq program. The nature of the 
link with a country's agricultural research facilities will 


be vital for the success of a rural youth training program. 


Initial Objectives 


In order to ensure success of the Sadiq Program in 
Iraq, it was necessary to keep the initial objectives of the 
centers as simple as possible and to follow a regular step- 
by-step procedure in the establishment of agricultural pro- 
jects. The initial objectives should be -- to establish a 
strong group of young people and to keep them enthusiastic 
and involved in their projects. Having many diverse but 
interrelated objectives in the beginning (literacy training, 
health training, sports groups, handicrafts programs) is con- 
fusing to the members. All of these activities may become 
‘Valuable parts of the Sadiq Program in the future, and may 
even form a part of preliminary skill training, but for the 
first year or eighteen months a simple central focus is 
required. This focus is provided by economically productive 


agricultural projects carried out by the members by utilizing 
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their own resources. 


Establishing Projects 


An important principle discovered in Iraq was that to 
establish agricultural projects in the Sadiq Centers, it was 
advantageous to start with as simple a project as possible 
in order to ensure initial success. After the members have 
learned the skills related to a project, start with a group 
project to involve all the members. A field crop or vege- 
table project was a good way to begin and provides the 
Opportunity to teach a small group many skills (cultivation, 
fertilization, irrigation, marketing). When these members 
have learned the procedure in carrying out a simple Sadiq 
project, they can become involved in more complex projects 
or in carrying a project of their own. 

In general, some type of group involvement was shown 
to be successful in the beginning. Although field crops or 
vegetables are mentioned as possible projects to begin with, 
they may not be suitable for all regions. It was shown to 
be important to select a project which has traditionally 
proven to be successful in the region, concentrate on improv- 
ing a few practices associated with the crop and use each 
step of the growing process to teach the youth an agricul- 
tural skill. Another important principle was that projects 
should provide some financial return to the youth -- ji.e., 
by using the methods suggested, the youth will realize some 


profit. This will encourage the youth's family to adopt the 
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Project and will promote the self-help concept. 

Projects for Sadiq Centers should be planned to keep 
members occupied throughout the year. If a system of short 
term and long term projects (e.g., clover production and 
calf feeding) is set up for each center, it will keep up a 


constant interest among the members. 


Coste haringeerojects 


The government assisted in the construction of several 
centers by providing some building materials to the members. 
The members then constructed their own meeting room using 
theirsown labor and» local materials (bricks; stones, etc.). 
The members responded well to this incentive and constructed 
simple but adequate meeting rooms which became the nucleus 
of a strong center. This program was successful in the few 
areas in which it was tried and has become an element of 
government budgeting for the future establishment of new 
CCMLe nS. 

Experience in Iraq showed that policies of this type 
often require some extra supervision to ensure that they are 
not abused. Farmers in Iraq are cautious of government 
policies as people have been affected in the past by the 
inconsistency of government programs which have been poorly 
planned or have been imposed on the people of the village. 

In order to ensure that this policy is carried out, the funds 
can be transferred to the center in the form of actual build- 


ing materials (doors, windows, rafters, etc. ). 
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Programs such as the supplying of building materials 
stress the self-help principle and involve youth, parents 
and local leaders, thus strengthening community support for 
the Sadiq Program. The rural communities have come to rea- 
lize the sincerity of the Sadiq Program and look on it as a 


positive type of government activity. 


Interdepartmental Coordination 


The linkages between departments of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Agrarian Reform was a vital aspect of esta- 
blishment of the Sadiq Program. It was necessary to meet 
with each department and region to explain how the Sadiq 
activities would involve them and how Sadiq fits into the 
overall structure of the Ministry and the government. This 
was a major element of the establishment process and required 
a great deal of personal contact and explanation, by the 
directors of the national program. These efforts gave results, 
however, as after a series of personal visits to the directors 
of various departments, the cooperation at the field level 
improved considerably. In the initial stages of development 
many provincial officials and senior officials in other 
departments were sceptical about the program even though it 
had been endorsed by the central government. A concerted 
effort was made to bring these officials to the field to 


see what the Sadiq program was doing. 
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Non-Governmental Involvement 

The Sadiq Program in Iraq was basically a governmental 
operation being instituted as part of the government's rural 
development program. There was a minimal amount of involve- 
ment of organizations not involved with government. The 
Farmers' Societies in some villages became involved as local 
leaders or offered the use of their facilities to the Sadiq 
Center. In spite of this involvement, the majority of 
Organization and stimulation occured through government 
channels. It was unfortunate that some of the non-govern- 
ment bodies such as the Cooperative Society Board did not 
take a more spontaneous interest in Sadiq. If the government 
had taken definite steps to encourage the board to be involved 
in Sadiq, by administering small-scale credit for example, 
the Cooperative Society may have begun to give the program 
more spontaneous support. 

In rural youth training schemes in other countries, 
there is a great involvement of non-governmental organiza- 
tions which have proven to be very successful. Countries 
wishing to follow some of the procedures developed in Iraq 
should not discount non-governmenta! involvement and explore 


its potential. 


Rate of Growth of Sadiq Program 


In the initial stages of the Sadiq Program growth was 
slow as many people had to be convinced and see for them- 


selves that the program was feasible and necessary. AS a 
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larger number of people began to accept the value of Sadiq 
the rate of growth accelerated to a point where the number 
of new centers was beyond the supervisory ability of the 

~ National Office. The National Office was encouraged by the 
author to establish and maintain a reasonable growth rate 
related to the number of trained officials in the country 
and the availability of supporting infrastructure and pro- 
ject material. Had the program continued to expand at the 
rapid rate it had reached there would have been many failures 
which would have severely discredited the whole Sadiq Pro- 
gram. The rate of expansion is an important issue in esta- 


blishment. 


Recent Development in the Sadiq 


Program in Iraq 


The author has recently had informal reports from Iraq 
stating that the Sadiq Program was still actively operating 
and was growing at a steady rate. The Minister of Agricul- 
ture and Agrarian Reform made an official statement that the 
rural youth program is important and should be given every 
Support. There were also reports that at a National Agricul- 
tural Conference in Baghdad several farmer delegates wanted 
to know why the government had not yet started a Sadiq pro- 
gram in their village. | 

The training and orientation of extension agents is 


now an ongoing activity and most of the agricultural univer- 
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Sities now teach students some of the principles of rural 
youth work. The concept of rural youth work seems to have 
become well established within the priorities of the current 


government in Iraq. 


Concluding Statement 


This thesis had the objective of describing an approach 
to providing a non-formal education program for rural young 
people. The specific objectives as stated in Chapter I have 
for the most part been met. 

The role of rural youth work and its potential contri- 
butions to rural development are outlined using international 
experiences. The non-formal education process is described 
and it is shown how its principles could be successfully 
applied to extension type rural youth programs. 

As an example of a non-formal youth program in opera- 
tion, the author described his experiences with the develop- 
ment of a rural youth program in Iraq. Through the use of 
an informal evaluation survey of the Iraq program some of the 
strengths and weaknesses are presented. As a result of the 

personal experiences of the author and the survey results a. 
BEpeR of guidelines have been set out to allow other count- 
ries to use the Iraq experience in developing a similar pro- : 
gram for rural youth in their own country. 

This thesis introduces only one aspect of the work 


which must be done in the development of rural youth train- 
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ing programs in developing countries. There are other 
aspects of rural youth development work such as education 
programs in non-agricultural activities and personal and 
citizenship development areas. These issues must of course 
accurately reflect the development aspirations of each 
country. The Iraq experience could provide a basis on which 
further research and experimentation can occur, in promoting 


the development of rural youth. 
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APPENDIX 1] 


INTERVIEW SCHEDULE USED IN SADIQ CENTER SURVEY 


As was mentioned in the thesis, the survey was con- 
ducted by a group of trained extension agents. The interview 
schedule outlined specific questions and information to be 
gathered for the survey. 

The actual questions asked have been translated from 
Arabic and are listed in the questionnaire. The unprocessed 
data obtained for each question and a summary of the major 
responses are shown below each question. Most of the ques- 
tions were open-ended with respondents being encouraged to 
give reasons for their answers. The frequency of each 
response and the relative frequency is also listed. These 
frequencies do not always equal the total number of respond- 
ents as in many cases only a small number made responses which 
could be summarized. In other cases, respondents made more 
than one response for each question, or in an open-ended 
question gave more than one reason for their answer. The 
data listed in the questionnaire were processed and used for 


the analysis presented in Chapter V. 
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SURVEY SHEET (CLUB & VILLAGE) 


Results of Interview with 33 Sadiq Centers 


> Ww PM 


on 


8. 


Extension Agents and Members 


Province 
Katha & Nahia 
Name of Ciub 


Date 


Average 
No. of Members 24 / Center 


Date of club started 


Where clubs organized: 


Co-op Society: 
School: 


Extension 
Village: 


Where does club hold its meetings: 


Co-op Society: 
Farmers' Soc.: 


Center Meet- 
ing Room: 


School: 


ug 


10 
6 


- 59% 


= 21% 
= 18% 


= 30% 
= 18% 


Number of visits by Extension Agents to club each month: 


Visits to a Club 
Per Month __ 


2 
4 
8 
12 


No. of 
Clubs 


lel 
NOP ON 


Agricultural projects of club: 


Number of Members: 


] 
fae 
oh 
4 
5 


Poultry 
Vegetables 
Field crops 
Handicrafts 
Bee hives 


members 
members 
members 
members 
members 
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Demonstrations or skills taught to club: 


(Not a project) Tractor & plowing skills - 
2 centers = 6.2% 
(One time skill training) Handicrafts - 5 centers - 15.6% 
Field crops & vegetables - 
4 centers = 12.5% 


Other activities Pofhmeciub-eGtnipsseriims, celebrations): 


TeeECUCTmELOU YS 10 = 30% 
GeVilsttaoune wesad)qmulubs 9 = 28% 
J eeCe LeDralcronss tiims 8 = 25% 
4. Pleasure trips 2 = 6.2% 


Are there local leaders in the club? 


YES Number: 1 leader 24 = 75% 
2 leaders AT) a a ays 
3 leaders 3 = 9.4% 
4 leaders aes aloe 


What are some activities of the local leaders of the club: 


a. Attend meetings 11 = 34% 
b. Supervision cf members 9 = 27% 
c. Assist. Extension Agent 22 = 67% 
d. Agree with & support program 15 = 45% 


MEMBERS OF CENTER ONLY 


Does the center have a chief (member group leader) for 
the club: Yes - 3] = 94%. 


a. How was he chosen: 


1. By members 24 = 75% 

2. By extension agent 8 = 25% 
b. Why was he chosen: 

1. Thought capable by peers 14 = 43.8% 

2. Excelled in his work 6 = 18.8% 

3. Eldest 9 = 28.1% 


Does the center have a local leader who helps with the 
club activities? Yes - 31 = 94%. 


a. Why do you think he was chosen? 


1. He was interested 11 = 33% 
2. Popular in village 10 = 30% 
3 High level official 1 = 3% 
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How often does the Extension Agent visit the center? 
Range from 1 visit to 12 visits per month. Average = 5.79. 


a. Do members meet with the Extension Agent in the fieid 
or in a special place? 


1. Agricultural Co-operative Society 


Building 11 = 34% 
2. Meeting room (private home or 

constructed by center members) Ge=e707 
3% In field - no facilities, no 

fixed location 9 = 27% 


Do members' parents object to them leaving houses to attend 
meetings of the Sadiq Center? 


No 26 
Yes 3 


81% 
10% 


Percentage of Members Involved in Project 
in each Center 


NOwno tec 1UDS PaO de GDS 


% of Members Wittliaec 15 with this Cumulative 
Involved Involvement Involvement Percentage 
100% i, 20.0 £070 
80 - 100% 3 (Sh 2) Ash 
60 - 80% 5 14.3 42.8 
40 - 60% 5 14.3 y/o 
20 - 40% 7 20.0 Tee 
0 20% 3 Sao 85.6 
30 85.6% 


a. TO members who are not involved in a project: What 
are the reasons? (e.g., no money, no land, parents, 


etc.) 

1. No money 8 = 24% 
fi Wie (eetione habe eK 16 = 48% 
3. No desire (member or parent) 8 = 24% 


b. To members who do not have projects: What are the 
attractions of the Sadiq Center? 


1. Project work 13 = 39% 
2. Recreation 1e=— 20% 
Gres Kell lalS 8 = 

AP OUYSS eouet Ini, p)s 5 = 15% 
yy 2= 6% 


Literacy 
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Number (%) of members who attend school? 83% 


a. TO members not attending school, what are the reasons? 


1. Working on farm 15 = 45% 
2. No desire, members or parents 8 = 26% 
3. No school 6 = 18% 
4, Parents don't agree 4 = 12% 
5. Financial 2= 9% 
b. Why do members attend Sadiq Centers and not attend 

school? 
1. Activities related directly to 

agriculture 11 = 33% 
2. Education and enjoyable ae they 
3. Receive money for projects 6 = 18% 
4 Center close to home Be= 10% 


c. Do members in school receive agricultural lessons? 
If yes, what type? 


Yes 28 
No 2 


85% 
6% 


Do members' parents/family use the productions of their 
projects or is it sold in the market? 


Sold/Consumed Sold Consumed 

a. Poultry ip ee Gey 6 = 33% 1 =O 
Vegetables 5 = 60% 2 = 20% 2 = 20% 

Bee Hives 2 = 40% 1 = 20% 27 = 8402 


b. Which of these products do you not have or use in 
your family normally? 


1. Poultry - eggs 18 = 55% Do not normally 
eat eggs 
2. Bee Hives - honey 10 = 30% Do not normally 
eat honey 
3. Vegetables 9 = 27% Do not normally 
eat vegetables 
c. If these products. -- eggs, honey, vegetables -- were 


sold in the market, what was the money used for? 


1. Projects (concentrate, bees) 12 = 36% 
2. Food and supplies for family NEE SS} cy 
3. Personal effects for youth 10 = 30% 
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Estimate for center as a whoie, how much money was 
VeceivedeDyanenbenssandeticiretamin 1 esas) 4 “Vesult oy 
Sadiq projects? 


Des TOp-ae25 Bre 152 
Maal 25 - 100 fot EP 
a) 100: + 1 = 3% 


<elDeet sel raduseDinare-w| [epee eso 40eGanadian, 


Members have been shown many skills in their projects 
with Sadiq Clubs. Have their parents taken any of these 
new ideas for their own farming practices (e.g., new 
vegetable varieties, concentrate for poultry, new poultry 
variety)? Give examples. 


1. Poultry care, vaccination & concentrate IW e=e5S2 
2. New vegetable varieties, planting methods TORS sili 
ae eNO 4 = 12% 
4. Fertilizer use 2 = 6% 
If for some reason a member's project failed, what do you 


think were the reasons? 


1. Disease 19 = 59.4% 
2. Neglect - member 10 = 31.3% 
3. No water available 3 = 9% 
4. Neglect - agent 2 = 6% 
5. No land available fa sf 
6. No information 1 = 3% 


Number of members who would like to be farmers when they 
grow up? 35% Number who will not be farmers? 65% 


a. What will they do? 


1. Professional (teachers, doctors) 20° = 60% 
2. Government officials 14 = 42% 
Spee naustry 5 = 16% 
4. Soldiers 4 = 12% 


Reasons for joining Sadiq Centre? (Ask members to 
indicate which of these reasons they agree with.) 


% of Members 


1. Wanted an agricultural project to work on 44% 
2. Parents wanted them to join 20% 
3. Recreation and fun of being in a group 14% 
4. Occupy some time 12% 
5. Toura and trips offered by center 9% 
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18. 


Which activities of the center do they enjoy most? 


] Visits and tours 
2 Recreation 
S.eeNOJecus 

4 Films 


1 
1 


o1 00 O Ww 


Which do they not enjoy? 


Poultry 


What activities have you done co-operatively (e.g., build 


7 


40% 
30% 
25% 
16% 


21% 


a centre, vegetable field, planting trees)? 


Centre building 
Vegetable fields 
Tree planting 


r= wr 


heir center? 
Poultry 


Calves/sheep 
Center building 


Pwr — 


Has project work in Sadiq Centers increased their desire 


Vegetable &-cereals 


13 
13 
4 


15 
10 
3 
iz 


hat co-operative projects do 


40% 
40% 
12% 


they think would benefit 


to work in agriculture in the future? Explain: 


Yes 28 
No 3 


85% 
9% 


What new activities or projects would they like to do 
in their Sadiq Center? 


Calves/sheep 
Poultry 

Bees 

Center building 
Handicraft 
Tours and trips 


AnPwWwh— 


io 
NwN— aD 


50.0% 
34.4% 
6.2% 


Tom 0y2 
15 


Youth of Village -- Non-Members of Centre 


Are they aware of activities of Sadiq Center? 


Yes 20 
No 3 
No reply 9 


62.5% 
9.4% 
28.1% 


re 2° 
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(a Are they attending school? 


Yes 18 = 56.3% 
No ans TA 
No reply 2 aa she 4 


she If not in school how do they spend their time? Explain: 


dimer anming 1Sa= 557 
b. Playing, leisure time 10 = 30% 
c. Tending sheep and cows 5 = 16% 


4, Do some of their friends belong to Sadiq Center? 


Yes 20 = 62.5% 
No 3 = 9.4% 
No reply 9 = 28.1% 


oF Do they think they will join the club in the future? Why? 


iC Sie Use No - 22% 
Learning agriculture 9 = 27% 
Enjoy activities 5 = 16% 
Busy being a shepherd or farming 6 = 18% 


No reply - 28% 


De Adults and Local Leaders Involved in Sadiq Center 


Clearly explain purpose of your questions and background on 
Clubs. 


(hy If their son wanted to have a Sadiq project under the 
supervision of the Extension Agent, would they provide 
him with the money, land, building he needed? 


Yes 22 = 69% 
No ben) 5.6% 
No reply B= 15% 


on Have their sons been involved in any agricultural projects 
which were new activities to them (or through which they 
learned some new/different information)? Give examples: 


Pee OULUtsy 17 = 51% 
2. Cereals & oil seeds 9 = 27% 
3. Vegetables 6 = 18% 
4. Beekeeping 3 = 9% 
5. ‘Handicraft Zune Oe 


a. ae Dy ‘7 
We Aen) in 
ae 





(Sas) 


Do they want their son to remain working in agriculture, 
e.g., work as a farmer, when he grows up? 


Yes ies Ss les Sp 
No ees ew a 
Possibly lie Shetty 
No reply Se =a 1562 


Have they noticed any change in their boys or in their 
whole family as a result of Sadiq Center activities? 
Explain? 


Yes 20 = 62.5% Boys do not have so much 
leisure time. Spend it 
with their Sadiq projects. 

No 4 = 12.5% 

No reply 8 = 25.0% 


Which projects of the Sadiq Center do they think are the 


1 Poultry 
2. Vegetables ) Ranked in order of actual choice 
3. Beekeeping ) by members. 


4. Field crops) 


If their sons were not involved in Sadiq Center activities, 
what would they be doing with their time? 


ime cldy 14 = 42% 
2. Tending sheep and cows 12 = 36% 
3. Working with father 8 = 25% 


Do they think it is necessary for their sons to get out- 
side knowledge (from Extension Agent) about agriculture 
or do they think they can teach them all that is necess- 
ary? Explain: 


Require outside knowledge - Yes 27 = 80% 


1. Provides scientific information 22 = 66% 
2. Improves production 32 SLD % 
3. Changes behavior of boys P= 10% 


If their son has an agricultural project, do they want 
him to work collectively with others or to work on it 
individually in their own house/land? Explain: 


Collectively 16 = 50.0% 
Individually Vi2ee= "3 108% 
A= eal 20,6 
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E. To Adults Who Are Not Involved with Sadiq Centre 


Number interviewed: 26 villages. 


ie Do they know about the activities of the Sadiq Club in 
their village? 


Yes 18 = 59.4% 
No 2= 6% 
Some knowledge ies |e 
No reply 10 = 31.3% 
(fhe Do they want their sons to remain on the farm when they 
grow up? 
Yes SH=e20 
No 9° = 228" 17 
Undecided 4 = 12.5% 
No reply 11 = 34% 
3% Has their production per donum increased over the last 
5 years? 
Yes 16 = 50% 
No 5 Hee) 5762 
No reply 11 = 34.4% 


an Do they think they (their sons) will be involved in the 
Sadiq Program in the future? 


Yes 17 


No 3 = 9,4 
Undecided bee i Py 
No reply 11 = 34.4% 


5s What do they think is the purpose of the Extension 
Service in their village? 


1. Teach agriculture ORE 75% 
2. Contact point with government 6 = 18% 
By) Protect. animals sand crnops 4 = 12% 
4. Work with youth 3 = 9% 
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Government Officials Information Sheet/Use One Sheet 
for Each Group of Individuals Interviewed 


- 72 officials interviewed 


Note: Not all officials answered each question and some 
answered with two or three ideas so the number of officials 
responding does not always equal 72 nor does the percentage 
always equal 100. 


ihe 
on 


Province 


Position in government? 


Extension Agent 2 lee coach 
Co-op Agent S20 e422 
Supervisor 22) =5 211.6% 
Director 26 = 35.7% 


No. of years in-government service? 


Less than 5 years 39 = 54% 

Less than 10 years 16> = 22.2% 
Less than 15 years 6 = 8.3% 
More than 15 years 4 = 5.6% 
No reply 7 = 9.7% 


Site of work: N/A. 


If direct involvement with Sadiq Program, name of 
centre? N/A. 


Has official attended a training course in Rural Youth? 
If yes, when? 


Yes (ey her OREN 89) /ee 
i) Wey vibes 

No 45 = 63% 

No reply (i ee ra! 


lsmthev ort cadleinecontac twa Ciesdd 10s PyoUvsa ll? 


a. Extension Agent, Co-operative Agent -- how much time 
spent per week in the field with Sadiq activities? 
1 day 6 = 28% 
2 days ay Gb falas 
More than 2 days 6 = 28% 
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b. If supervisor: What percent of activities relate 
to Sadiq Program? 


Rencent eo feaoupeny ksion Sealine 


20 fie /e Saeki 
50% - 2 = 10% 
IAG VE) FF SOY 


c. If director: What percent of business in his office 
relates to Sadiq activities in his province? 


Percent of Director's Time 


Steet = (LS 
102 - 3 = 11% 
15% - 6 = 30% 


Has this percent of business increased or decreased 
in the last 6 months? 


35% 
8% 


Increased 10 
Decreased 2 


The following are questions or statements to be directed at 
all officials. There are no correct answers, you are trying 
to record the opinions of officials in provinces. 


8. Is the Sadiq Program in its present form making a 
"significant" contribution to agricultural development 
in this region and Iraq in general. Yes, No, Explain. 


Yes 50 = 69.4% 

No plea liores « 

No reply apo ce apie si 
1. Projects are providing new methods in areas 35 = 49% 
2. The program teaches co-operative work lala sea ltD 7 


9. Should the Sadiq Program be stopped until some of the 
major agricultural development projects are completed 
(e/g a...drainagesandmirta dat won toreallelrad seal leaqarmetss 
in co-operative societies and collected villages)? Yes, 
NO vse EX. Dalacalit « 


Yes 9 = 12% 
No 58 = 80.6% 
No reply 5 = 6.9% 


Sadiq must be carried at the same time as it assists in 
the completion of large-scale projects 26 = 36% 
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The work of Sadiq Program is not related to the large 
projects 19 = 27% 


The Sadiq Program must have all facilities 7 = 10% 
Extension and Co-operative Agents should work with pro- 


duction projects and not with long term educational 
programs. 


Yes 21 = 30% 

No 45 = 62.5% 

No reply 6 = 8.3% 
If youth have a good educational base they will increase 
production for the future 24 = 33% 
They must work with both programs at same time 19 = 26% 


Extension agents must work in short and long term 
projects 12 = 17% 


Adults and youth must be able to read and write before 
a good extension program can be carried out. 


Yes 31 = 43.12% 

No 37 = 51.4% 

No reply GG=25.6% 
Not necessary, can use other methods and teach 
literacy at same time 28 = 40% 


Extension Agents should teach literacy 21 = 30% 


If people are literate they accept ideas more 
easily 21 = 30% 


If people are literate production will increase (=e? 


Should the Sadiq Program concentrate on youth who 
are attending school or on those who are not attending? 


In school 2 lima 292% 

No school 24 = 33% 

Both 21 = 29.2% 
Non-school will remain in agriculture, therefore 
will receive the best benefit from the program 23 =o oe 
School youth accept information faster 17 = 24% 
A mixture of youth will help to stimulate 
attendance at school and harmony in the 
community 14 = 20% 
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14. 


TS: 
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It is of no use to give agriculture training to youth 
as they cannot increase agricultural production in the 
near future and this is an important goal for Iraq. 
VES suNO.mEXpil alti. 


Yes Cee dots 

No 58 = 80.6% 

No reply 6 = 8.3% 
The training will be of benefit in the future 39 = 55% 
The education given now will increase produc- 
tion for the future bese 
The parents of the youth are affected in the 
short run production 8 = 11% 


Do you see the Sadiq Program as a part of the Extension 
and Co-operative Program or as a non-related activity? 
Yes, No, Explain. 


Yes 66 = 91.7% 

No . 3 = 4.2% 

No reply | 3 = 842% 
It covers the same work of Extension and Co-op 44 = 62% 
Provides skills-to youth, therefore to their 
parents 22 = 31% 
It helps cover whole farm family 14 = 20% 
The youth will be the future farmers 10 = 14% 


The Sadiq Program is one method of introducing improved 
agrniculturalsideas touthes farm familly. 1S alte tnempest 
method, or are there better ways, this goal can be 
reached? Yes, No, Explain. 


Yes 53 = 73.6% 

No 13 = 18.1% 

No reply Oe =e Ons 6 
Has a strong affect on parents Ta) =) 1622% 
Very important progress for country 205 =o Jani % 
Teaches skills to youth hay SES} a F Fy! 
Demonstrations are a better way 11 = 14.86% 
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Would the people you are talking to iike to work with 
or continue to work with the Sadiq Program? Yes, No, 
Explain. 


Yes 50 = 69.4% 
No (Be a ees 
No reply 200 = 2/265 


They like the work and see it as important to 
Iraq 29 


Like to continue if all facilities are pro- 
vided and the work becomes more specialized 7 


Program is good and should be extended to 
all youth 5 


To field workers with Sadig Program: Have you been 
approached with the question that rural youth work 
is only playing with children and not related to an 
agriculturist's work? What was your reply? 


Yes 12 = 17% 
No 14 = 20% 
No reply 46 = 63% 
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